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Delegates  fbom  Massacuubbxts  to  thb 
UnjEON  CONYBJiTIoN  AT  Baltimobb.  The  fol- 
lowtog  is  a  lut  of  Dtilegated  and  Alternates  cbosen 
to  represeiit  the  several  CoDgresuieual  Didtrictu  of 
Maseacbufictts  at  tbe  Uuion  CoaventIi>u  for  the 
nomiuation  of  a  Pretidential  Caudidate,  to  be  held 

Baltimore  on  tbe  Tth  of  June,  1864 : 

At  Large.  Delegat;  s— Alexaiider  H.  Bollook,  Wor- 
iittr;  John  A,  Ajitlrcw,  Uoatoii;  Wtlliaru  Clafliu, 
^ewtou;  Jum6i  T.  Kobiubuu,  AdaUM.  Alt<4ro>itee — 
JUoBes  Kimball,  Bonton;  Jalius  Itoclcwell,  i'ittttdtld; 
'Wm,  Hhltiug,  Boxbury;  Jonathan  K.  Fiold,  Stock- 
bridge. 

J**-**  ZHatnct.  Dolcgates— George  Marston,  Barxt- 
stable;  Jo^uthtn  Buutue,  Ji:.,  ISuw  Bedford  Alter- 
n>*6i>^Chbrle8  T.  Switt,  Yanuuutn;  ffustdr  Hooper, 
Fag  Birer. 

Second  DittricL  Delegates— B  W.  Karris,  East 
Btldfcewat«r:  H.  A.  Sciidier,  L>«icboi>t(»r.  AlternaLt/d 
— B.  F.  White,  We) mouth;  Caleb  Swan,  Ea^lja. 

■Tlurd  DUttict.  D<legat<i8 — tiuorgo  A.  Sliaw  ol  Bos- 
toi*:  Glxiery  Twitcho'l  of  Boston  AltCTnateii— Albert 
J,  Wrigtit  of  Soalh  Boston  j  tidu.  S  Uaie  of  Boston. 

Four:h  DhUict  Delcgatea — Frank  B,  F»y,  Chelsea ; 
B«bertX  burbutk,  Boiitoa.  Aiternktes— £  F.Forter, 
Eaat  Bostou ;  Isaac  8.  VVaie,  Cauabridge.   . 

Jiiflh  IHiirict.  DelegB'.ei.— Stephen  a,  I'hill  pa,  Sa- 
lem; John  G.  Huro  Amttbury.  Alternated— Edwin 
Wakieu,  Lynn;  BtnJ  U    Smith,  Gloucester. 

Sixth  District.  IJtleijates— Gerry  W..  CoohraDa, 
Alethuen;  George  O  Brastovr,  Sitmerville.  Altur- 
liatcs— F.  M.  Stone,  VFalthum;  N.  B,  Bryant,  Ddelrone. 

Seve7iih  District.  Dblegates— Charles  H,  Train, 
Ftanuugham;  Tappan  Weutworta,  Lowell.  Altuc< 
nates— J.  C.  Ayer,  Lowell;  Hon.  Geo.  S.  Boatwell, 
Groton. 

Eighth  Diattict.  Deltgates-r Aaron  C  !lf4vhe«r,  ihlll- 
lotd;  liltailes  Aduine,  Jr  ;  North  Biuokhold  Alicr- 
nates— J.  J).  Wbetler,  Graitonj  Francis  W.  Bird, 
Walpole. 

Ninth  Dintrtct,  Delfgates  —  CharlfS  A.  Stevens, 
Ware ;  Chart  s  G.  SttVoUf,  Clinton.  Alteruutea— C.U 
tferriani,  Leomineti^r;  Ueury  L.  Jamen,  Williainnburg 

Tenth  ZHsnict,  Delegates — Honry  Alexander,  Jiv, 
Springfield;  A.  J.  Water mub,  Lenox  AlternateB — K 
W.  Kellogg,  Soutbwick;  Uenry  Chiokeriug.  Fitutdeld. 
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'tH^^  PRESIDENCY. 


Meeting  .  Abe  Bipubiican  Numinatiog 
Coav«  tlon  at  B"'tlmore  To-day. 

Llncolii'*  Prospects  for  Rc- 
noiuinatloa. 


rb«    C»i»didtt*«»    f»r   the    Vice 
Preaidency, 


U«r  Sklttmor*  OeapAtcHltes. 

BALimOBS,  Jttoa  S,  1S64. 
ttit  political  fllemMM  «r«  to »  ««oi<le(X  formonl  ibU 
morning.  u'l«  «llMaooln  on  tOe  »ur(«oe;  but  thay  «• 
■xceedinglr  uDe«3y,  Md  "ot  lilca  men  groplog  in  tbe  dirtc. 
The  Graat  maetiotf  ia  New  York  on  S»tord»y  nl«M  p«r- 
tilMes  Ui««n.  "Wn»t  doM  it  mean»"  Is  tWr  oonsuut 
\nquiry.  "WiU  thr  «omialll»e  ippoinled  tJjore  (»U  a 
oeavviitiouf" 

It  pro«nt!i  *  ttJXnx*  wbleh  tliey  Illtlo*ntlclp»t«4. 
UMf  of  tnem  beglu  t*  «••  Tislona  of  def^ftt— if  tb»  da- 
feat  of  tba  Bouiinear  hwa-Oiey  kaap  up  aa  oatward 
KpiHJuraoca  or  oooraja.  But  Ihara  Is  a  great  daal  of  Uol 
lowuaia  to  tha.r  profeaatens.  Tta  laada<«  ara  oTidoatly 
anxioiia  tot  aoma  one  to-Bjmp»lhi>»  wim  Ifcem. 

WiUiall  tun,  LJocoIo't  nomination  alill  appaari  to  be 
oafiaiu.  and  wlH  Ua  U»«  M*"*-  >""•»■  •''°»"  >"»forM«en  «"• 
eumatanoa  gala  op  a  furor  for  Grant  and  oariias  tUa 
t^BTBBl  uo  by  storm.  Were  it  not  for  tbe  tact  tbat  oaarly 
two  Bilrda  of  tlie  Coovoolioa  ara  ofllcebolders,  Llnooln 
conld  nat  bs  nomiaatad.     Almost  e»ary  dalegaU  from 
CoMwoliout  la  au   omoehoWer.    A  large  portion  of  tUe 
balaoue   of  the   Kaw    Eogliod  delegation    are  tu   tbe 
taina    boat.    Ihe  JJew    Torn   deleeatioe,    wUb   about 
a     dmea     M.^epUon8,    are     officebolder*.    TUe  Pann- 
..iwwia     delegation     ha»e     sayaral     of     the     same 
piMP        Son»e      or      tba      Eastern     daiegalton     ara 
nearly  all  of  tba  same  atamp.     If  tbere  ever  was  a 
CoovwiUoa  enlitM  totba  title  of  "office  holderu,"  this  la 
IbU ConvantlOB.    In  lact,  H  appaar.  that  the  Lincoln  men 
.era ali-aid  to  trttal  auy  parson  but  oOloa  bolders.   These 
ni«».e»aJnatlefof  course,  baTe  to  sbout  and  vote  for 
thalr  master.    »t<etr  pockets— tba   phmder  and  spoils- 
hold  tbem.    Lincoln,  of  course,  in  suob  a  crowd,  wlU  win. 
But,  ««   Presiiient  I.incoUi    remarked    lo  a  delegate  wt.o 
calleioMbiuiat  the  Wutte  House  yostecday,  "UUooe 
tum{  to  uotainata  and  auottier  to  elect." 

A  toadmfT  deleuMe  from  Clliio  is  said  to  have  aonouowd 
liimsolt  for  Fcewunt  In  preference  to  Lincoln.  Evary  now 
»ud  Ibeo,  a  morabor  of  diflcreot  delegations  stands  out 
from  his  coUeaguea  »ud  boldly  talks  for  Oranl.  Tbui  the 
artair  is  stewing  and  the  delegates  sweating. 

TluiMiSbOuri  t  iBijMioo  sUll  presents  »  trudbleiamo 
and  -.exed  phase.'  tfie-  Blair  Fot  do  not  rei.resetil  auy 
cfturrfderabla  portion  of  the  people.  It  ia  simply  a  f  ac- 
tiou  delegaliuii. 

Soiae  ol  the  borUer  Htatea  men  bavt  prapsreU  reaolu- 
llowsdououuciug  the  Amnesty  proclamation,  thoy  as- 
sert tbst  most  of  lhP»e  men,  after  taWmg  thooftlb,  arm 
theojselves,  go  into  tU»  bosUea,  and  bhoot  down  Union 
loea  as  they  paso.  Otliers  claim  tbat  a  platfurm  vf  tU  bo 
aiiepled  to  satuiry  the  radicals;  but  none  oan  Imagine 
that  tboy  will  dencnnce  arbitrary  arresta,  which  was 
one  ot  the  etroniitst  lioinla  at  Clevelaad. 

The  LiucoUi  men  alt  laj-  fcTaat  stress  upon  the  point  tbat 
(Vrant  will  not  allow  bia  name  to  be  used.  Those  elected 
;  by  tha  recunt  Stato  Convention  declare  tbat  they  will  not 
■  vole  for  Lincoln  if  admitted  to  the  Conveiitiou;  but  if  bo 
\f.  nominated  by  acTlaoialioa  they  will  not  Ulce  auy  stand 
lo  the  Cunventlou  agalual  him.  reserving  their  course  U) 
bo  docided  by  oveuta  aCler  reachlnj  home. 

lh«  Clevelanii  Couveiitioo  ts  not  thoroughly  relished 
1«ra.  The  Lincoln  men  tallc  of  It  with  contempt-,  but 
their  very  msaner  of  speaking  exhibits  uneasiness. 

the  mUicatloob  are  that  the  platform  and  resolutions 
will  be  a  tp»m  In  the  ronvenliou  for  the  Presideocy,  and 
convoy  the  lde«  that  firant  Js  pledged  beyond  a  doubt- 
IbU  may  ha:  but  It  U  stated  by  those  who  are  InllmaM 
with  tJraut,  that  be  considers  blntsolf  tbe  property  of 
tbe  administration  until  be  late*  RIohmond  and  des'.roy. 
Lea's  army,  and  then  La  is  i-nblie  propn-iy. 

ma  Prlvala  Secretaries  of  his  Kxuelleucy  the  President 
ara  here,  busy  as  mortals  well  can  be.  , 

ita  Ohio  delegation  ara  prauing  ex-Governor  TMnaison 
^^^{~»^jl^»^iM«D^oM^^OonvaBUon^^^B2« 


looks  as  though  they  would  succeed. 

The  New  Hsupsbtrt.  Uassschusatta  and  Connecticut 
delegations  all  oppose  the  renoutnation  of  Bamltu.  Tb 
latter  dalegatioa  probably  take  that  oourse  oo  account  of 
Hamlin's  part  in  securiDg  the  appointment  of  GlUeoa 
Wtilas  a* Secretary  o  '-''  Kvy  agalrat  their  wisbaa 
Hatue  Is  tbe  only  Kew  i    delCgunou  known  to  he 

hH- Hamlin,  thisfai  .,  w.iicu  >  .  Veasare  grows  out  of 
tbe  fact  that  Dew  £qglaod  Senates  are  cbatrmao  of  the 
moat  important  cc^  -Itteesln  tbaSeaata,  will,  beyond  a 
doubt,  throw  bim.  fmosylrania  la  alill for  bim,  butif 
dropped  will  than  pre^ot  Camaren. 

The  West  ara  urgigg  Dickinson,  Johnson  Is  growing 
weaker  The  Sawacd  and  Weed  men  are  opposing  tbe 
mora  to  take  the  Vice  President  from  New  York.  It 
stands  ta  the  way  ^f  a  posltioa  lo  tba  Cabinet.  General 
W.  S.  Hancock's  name  has  baea  started  (or  tbat  position 
by  the  latter  interest,  but  tba  Pennsylvania  delegation 
declare  that  they  do  not  want  bIm.  Weed  and  bis  party 
may  y<t  turn  to  Hamlin  or  Cameron  to  prevent  the  uoml. 
naa  ooniof  Com  New  Torie.  Vremama  la  |still  urged  by 
tba  young  man  In  'the  Naw  York  delegation,  and  bsa 
soma  atreugtb  In  tba  West. 

Montgomery  Blair  and  Senator  I^aae  were  Id  consulta- 
tion for  a  long  time  In  Washington  yesterday.  The  Ula- 
sourl  delegaUon  was  the  queaUoa.  It  ta  said  tbat  lana 
at  first  waul  ter  (b«  elaybank  or  Buir  dalagatioo;  hot 
hi*  Kaussa  ooUaaguea  repudiated  U,  Lane,  tberefara, 
(oea  for  the  eharooal  or  radical  sat.  It  li  given  oat  la 
Waablngton  that  Blatr  will  withdraw  his  dele^^a^ions  and 
hava  the  etiMn  admitted  uudar  •  sort  «r  i«tchad  up 
oomprsml^. 

Ibare  ara  atrong  tndlcatlooa  that  the  delegatlona  from 
tb*  Slates  which  bave  beett  In  rebellion  will  ha  all  re- 
jeoied.  This  oonraa  is  new  talked  of  to  get  rldof  tb* 
South  Ctfollaa  dalegation—batf  whit*  and  half  black, 
they  dsaire  lo  shirk  the  questlsa  and  pravent  eommlttliig 
the  party  on  the  ukscegena  proposltioa.  U  1>  ta- 
(lorted  that  Beuatof  Lane  ha*  decided  to  lead  of  la  tbat 
direction. 

Events  are  orowdlng  thick  and  fast  upon  ua.  iiiver/ 
homr  adds  io  the  oonfualon  aud  Increases  the  muddla. 


Baltikokb,  June  6—10  P.  M. 
Tbe  telegraph  operator  or  printer  made  ma  say ,  In  my 
despatch  of  yesterday,  that  there  were  a  number  of 
"sTMi"  man  hare.  I  wrot*  it  "arant"  men.  As  to  th*  ' 
grsi^  men,  I  hava  bean  looking  all  day  and  have  baea  un 
able  tu  and  tta'tu.  They  ara  very  few  and  far  betwcea 
amoni:  the  delegates  bare.  If  tber*  are  aay  great  nt!;a 
they.  itr«  so  s^rasd  out  that  UMy  ara  aaifhty  ihtu.   tkara 

U  aYplandli  aas«nkt4|«  oC  amaU  as**,  "nut*!  vkaM 
lb*  gsaltar." 

fb*  axaltMBettt  and  aoofhahM  ov«r  Oh  eandtdaM  M 
Vlo*  Pr*sld*Bt  ha*  *s*um*d  aU  Btana«r  «f  form*  to  daft 
n  hu  b**n  a  sploy  and  UtterasUog  moidla^  tba  Naw 
■imlaod  4»l6g»tlon  war*  n*arly  aaaatmou*  afafn't  ■•» 
lln  thto  momlni,  and  th*  tld*  was  *trongly  **ttlog  \a.  fa* 
J)lokin«w».  the  dropping  of  Hamlin,  ojjens  alight  la  Uaka* 
batween  him  and  Fassend-"  f-w  the  United  BUtes  8eftat«». 
reasandsii  ws*  talefri  r  >r,  aad  has  bean  movlna 
-'aaven  aud  earth  to  •a'  '■»  nomlnatloo  ot  Hamlin,  M. 

or4e>  ♦•  t»»P  ""•  oo"^  "  ^  '*'  ^""••'^  "*'  Senatw  M 
another"  *«""'  He  has  succeeded  (•  ohanging  tbe  fro*» 
ofalargenL'^'>«"»f'>«'9«»'*''  whioh,  lakatj  In  ooooe*. 
tl.,n  with  the  «u^«»»  ^  »"•  »^»*  *""'  delegation,  *M 
tba  oncerUlnty  tuN  «l»«»0  ••  ^  """^  *""•"•"•  •»* 
turned  tbe  Mdeatrongi':'  In  favot  of  the  old  ticket,  aU 

makes  tba  nomlnatloD  of  N««»«»  •■"»  H"»l'"  •»«"'«»  P«* 
tlve.  Itthl3lsacoompll8heC*l'wW  »•  »  great  rellaf  I* 
the  Seward  and  Wood  party.     ■* 

Th*  Pennsylvania  dalegatlpa  ««l  »  oft"*"*  ** 
afternoon,  and  unanimously  dertded  for  tfia  r«4omlnatle« 
of  both  Llnoola  and  Hamlto-  It  was  uudarsteod  tba* 
If  flamlta  wsa  set  aside  the  entire  delegaaorf<phoaM 
tben  present  Cameron.  Thaddeua  Stevens  waa  entfertrtl 
for  pernaanenl  President  of  the  Oooventlon  Ihe  Mle»oa# 
contested  detestation  was  talked  over,  but  ai>  doclalorf. 
arrived  at.  Mr.  Stavens  offere*  a  reaolutlou  virloaar 
raieoting  the  delegations  Irom  all  ibose  States  whl* 
have  no  representation  In  Congreaii.  This  was  d8bat«« 
fur  some  time,  and  on  a  vote  postponing  the  deolaUsa 
until  to-morrow  Mr.  Camaron  gave  the  easting  vo»*  Is 
'avor  of  postponiog. 

The  Pennsylvania,  dolegathm  preeenta  a  united  froan; 
tnd  will  be  one  of  the  most  Influential  delegations  lu  th* 
3oiiventlon-  They  adopted  a  resolutloa  for  the  liaortloa 
jf  a  plank  1*  th*  platrorm  amending  tbe  ooBsntutl*^ 
rorever  prohibiting  sla«rery."SIC  tbe  Committee  on  Keaal* 
tlons  do  not  report  It;  CamaroB  Is  Instructed  to  oBhr  H  ■ 
the  Convantloo. 


Tbe  New  Tork  delegation  mot  thia  evening,  and  c» 
comqiended  Johu  A.  King  for  pcrmaaeot  President  af  tk| 
Convention.  Raymond  deoHuad  It.  George  W.  OuiM 
was  aemlnated  for  secretary.  Th*  vote  for  tbe  nonaloai 
tion  of  LUicoln  was  uDaolmoua.  A  lengthy  squabbM 
took  place  on  (be  candidate  for  Vice  Pr«ld*n».  A  balM 
was  Dually  taken,  and  Hamlin  received  tweaty-elgh* 
votes,  Dkcklnsoa  stxtaen,  Tremain  aU.  Johnson  elghl-> 
baUiioe  eoattarlng.  No  person  received  a  majority.  T*» 
caucus  theu  adjourned  until  to-morrow  without  any  f«fi 
ther  aotloo.  Vhia  result  would  look  aa  tboogh  W*a* 
would  oarry  his  point,  and  prevent  the  Vice  Prealdaot' 
from  being  taken  from  Naw  York,  thus  leavUig  tba  eo«« 
clear  for  Seward  in  tbe  Cabinet. 

Tbe  Ohio  delegation  voted  for  Linooln,  but  1  look  M 
action  on  Vice  President,  althougb  most  of  them  war*  f*i 
a  new  deal. 

UliaolB  aud  Indiana  both  paasodover  tb«  same  •ideMiaa. 

MasBaehogett*  was  silent,  but  it  Is  now  nnderBlood  thai 
the  tide  in  that  Slat*  has  turned  for  Hamlin.  Peansyt 
vania  loading  off  for  Bamlin,  and  the  failure  of  N*« 
York  to  agree,  baa,  with  Fesseadeu's  operations,  came* 
a  ooraplela  change  of  front.  It  may  talta  anoth*r  tari 
to-morrow. 

Rev.  Dr.  Breckinridge  ha*  been  finally  settled  upoa  M» 
temporary  chairman.  Lane,  of  Eansaa,  desired  that  pcs^ 
tton,  bat  was  unable  to  seours  It.  Tb*  permanent  vm^ 
dent  i&  doubtful;  almost  every  State  has  a  candldaU. 

The  radical  Missouri  delegation  will  undoubtedly  be  *4- 
milled,  and  all  delegations  from  th*  Southern  Btal«» 
r*jeoted. 

A  circular  has  been  genaraUy  oirculatod  head*«» 
"Queries  lor  Abraham's  Friends,"  which  ha*  created  aoOi 
sid»rable  sensation. 

Tbe  Natiooal  Covenant  of  lioyal  Ii*acna«  has  b*e«  tm 
Bosslon  all  day.  It  haa  adopted  no  resolutions  *• 
platform.  Its  ausaion  was  secret;  but  several  Importaai 
polut?  have  transpired.  They  will  teav*  their  membaB* 
free  to  vole  tor  any  leyai  candidate  for  Ppeeident  m», 
other  official  positions.  Tbat  polal  la  slgnlfloaat,  to  vtow 
of  the  generally  eoncedea  result  of  Uk*  Convention  W- 
moiTOW.  They  racommoud  equal  proteotloa  la  aM 
olasseaof  soldiers,  for  the  antercemanl  of  the  Menra* 
doctrine,  forever  prohibiting  slavery  by  oon»tltaUo**l 
amendment,  and  tor  susUlnUig  the  govemaaflot  la  !•■ 
suppression  of  tba  rebellion.  Considerable  was  said  to 
regard  to  the  coloutiation  of  the  negro,  elevation  of  tM 
race,  and  measures  for  their  development,  but  nothtag 
Uellnlts  was  decided  upon  on  this  point,  nor  will  th*r* 
be.    Toey  bare  another  meeting  to-morrow. 

The  Bepablldan  Cooveotloa  meat*  at  twelve  o'etock. 

Ooveruor  Andrew  Is  not  here.  Ula  alternate  to  to  *«« 
for  him.  Amang  tba  notable*  praaaul  ar*  Camanw, 
ItkaddeiiB  Stevens,  Uoaure,  Setchotn  and  Judge  Lewli, 
from  Pennsylvania;  Thurlow  Weed,  John  A.  and  Pr**m 
King,  IUckinaon  andTremalo,  of  New  YorB.  Greeley  hi* 
not  turned  up.  Er-Govoroors  Tod  and  Dennison,  ot  OMa| 
Mr.  Maynard  and  Colonel  Crawford,  of  Tennajsee;  Dt. 
Rraoklnrldso  and  Colonel  Burga,  of  Kentucky;  Fassenda*, 
1  juio  of  Kansas,  and  Morgan  of  the  Onlled  SUlaa  Senate 
with  a  large  sprinkling  of  Congressmen.  Pet  Halstaad, 
of  New  Jersey,  is  the  busieBt  man  here.  A  orow< 
fjstherei  in  front  of  the  Ohio  delcgalioa,  at  Barnom's.aM 
were  entertained  with  Llncohi  speeches  by'memb«rm*< 
that  deiegatlon. 


T H e  P RI.E.S i,Rf  N c  Yr\ 


n-nxm^^*^^^^  M'wxrir-'.IC  — — — ■» 


tor4«j  •»  M>»  WklW  HiiOi*  Mr.  LinooU  lui  tojM  •«» 
Uauall;  oeoapM  lo  flTlBJ  •uili«oo«  w  ielef^»«  •(  «*• 
aUlUaor*  Convdulloo.  l*>ul«l«o*,  K»B«»«,  ieeUuMTi 
TraiNM*,  Vwvoat  acd  torn*  oU>«r  Htatn  weni  ulatua4 
dorlDg  to^y  «o  eipre«  ili*»r  oongraiulailons  upon  ihi 
BomlDalloo.  Numberi  of  (l«l»»W««  •'•  •*'"  •"*^!'^ 
awKitlBf  llMir  lom  to  proseot  VboniMlvei  befuro  lb« 
tbrono  aixl  elatm  a  ibtr*  of  ibe  braeSu  •spactod  u>  ta 
dorlTod  rroiB  Ut*  work  dooo  ot  BaUimora.  U  l»  mOo* 
ftblo  tbal  tho  roturolog  duiegaUM  app««r  to  regard  (bt 
wbole  ^lUUtesi  <a  oomplcted.  Hirdlr  ui)f  OiUW^P^  * 
Bwd*  to  tb*  eleotioo  part  of  tb«  programmo. 

Hr.  McPheraon  baa  deoltnt'd  iba  poaliiuQ  of  Soorotary 
of  tbe  Ropobllcan  National  Ereoutlvo  Coaam  Uoo,  b««»<a* 
be  U  occupying  all  tbo  tlmo  ooi  devoiod  to  ofBotal  ^vUad 
lo  tba  preparation  or  a  row  polUlcal  loxt  book,  to  %el««i 
aU  impotlanl  matlen  atooe  ,U>»  con»n»enooiB«»i  af  !*• 
war.  

Sle«tlng    •*   a»»    Miatlon*!    0«t«»    S«"»- 

y/tmataxav,  Jooe  U>,  Ij^ 
A  meeting  of  tbe  NatlowJ  Union  nooimttiee  waa  bM 
lo  Ibia  cllf  today,  wheo,  on  moUo,u  o!  Mr.  S|B<wa,  «* 
Oblo.  11  was  resolved  tbat  tbe  obalrmau  appoint  a«  ewe* 
Ure  oommUtee  ol  ftve,  and  tbal  ibe  baadquarlera  of  tta 
oommlttee  be  in  tbo  city  of  New  Yo?>. 

On  motlOB  01  Senator  La»»,  fit  Kanaaa,  It  WM  iM(dve4 
that  tbe  chairman  of  (bis  oommiiuo  M  a  m«mb«r  a»i 
cbalrmaD  of  the  Executive  Coinnmiee 

Hon.  K.  M.  UoPberaou  deollbing  to  accept  the  offlco  •( 
Secretary.  It  wai  resolved  tbav  Ho*.  M.  D.  SP^fy  .^ 
CoBuecllcut,  bo  app..lDl«d  lo  hi.  pUoe,  and  that  «,  a*a 
be  a  K.cinber  ana  .-^rK.ry  01  lbs  KxeouHira  C  .inmit'<^ 
On  mnllon  of  beuaior  UsK,  o,  i.^u«»».  It  «a«  >;«*»''»* 
that  an  advisory  commli'ee  of  five  be  appointed  by  »« 
Chairman .  W  have  lu  banUiuariara  al  SI.  Louis,  for  »««• 
purpoeea  and  wUD  such  powers  as  iQe  ^Jteouilue  uwa""* 
tee  may  d.iem  exi  e<(leni  to  confor  up-n  u. 

TboiBAiBUiJl  loeu  appolmed  »•  l""  Exeoutlve  Com 
mlttee  Messrs.  Clallin,  of  MaasacUu^tls:  Wa-d,  of,>«* 
Jersey ;.Seuier, Of  unle;  Purv.aiico.  of  leonaylTa.^.  and 
I  larlt.of  New  Hampshire:  and  as  the  Advlwy  Coo.o»»- 
tee  provided  lor  by  loe  reaoluwa ,  M-ssra.  Uoe ,  of  &*a- 
t»a-  8.  H.  Boyd,  ol  Ul3S<Jurl;  B,  C  Coos,  oc  Uliuola;  O.  P. 
fciubbs,  of  lows, and  Ibomas Simpson,  of  Mlnoaa;** 

On  motion.  It  was  resolved  inat  ibe  Cb»lr»»ft«t»« 
coniuiUtee  be  bImi  treasurer. 

on  motion  of  senator  La.nb,  It  was  received  tbat  W 
(bulrm.in  be   aothurlzod    and   reiues'ed   t'>,<»""»^'^ 
with  the  President  of  ibe  National  Leagttfl  Ip  regard  »• 
the  Presldet.tlal  campaign 
The  oommlttee  then  ail)ourned.  

M.  J.  8FBP11T,  Secretary. 

TUe  B»»tlmo*e  Convmtlon  No«aHl»tto«» 
at  Susuvtlle. 

Na-btiuji,  Jane  M .  1894. 
Tho  Baltimore  Convention  nommailoos  war^  reeetya* 
with  mncb  enlbuslasm.    Balutes  ware  llred,  and  Andy 
Johnson  made  an  eloquent  nalloual  apeaoh  at '».  Cttoud 
Hotel  amid  gre^t  applause^^ 

Uotr   the  Piealdoni   UtatA  of  ]tt|p  9?"*' 

nation. 

fFrom  the  WaahlnKion  ReDublloan.  Jnne  B.J 
At  balipasi  two  o'clock  yesterday.  daspaicheB  w«M 
soul  to  me  hresidoiit  by  dilloreol  i;ertoo8  aonooocln«  b» 
renomlnalion,  but  be  was  abxenl  '".m  b's  offlcW  ro-^ 
in  tne  White  House  it  the  time,  aod  did  not  see  in-a. 
some  two  u..urs  alterward.  ig.u.raHt  of  »"-°"''*^'"r 
llDD  he  chilled  al  Ibo  War  Olilcn,  and  aocideDl»lly  saw  a 
despatch  there  innouncmg  the  floiol»ftW''»  «f  ^-  J«^hDW« 
''^T.l'^rr'rr 'expressed  hi.  .«rpr.«e  at  tb.  ^ri™. 
action  of  tbe  Convoution,  as  it  ««"»*  '»  '''°'  *?* 
tbougbt  It  had  gol  U.e  cart  before  tbe  horse;  Uit  waa 
i^ked  by  an  oi.eralor  If  bo  bad  ooc  feo"  »  »«» f^^h  ^ 
nouncins  bis  own  renomlnation  for  tne  Prcsldenoy.  0» 
S?B  ?ep°f  ing  ih.i  he  had  not  he  «aa  luforuied  tl.at jucfc  a 
d^^tch  h^d  been  sent  U  him.  Hn  then  "P'«t»«^,i°^ 
p^^b.bly  his  absesce  from  bis  official  room  in  thaj«cv 
live  viarslon  w»s  ibe  reasMU  ol  his  not  having  seen  N. 
upon  r.?ur"oK  tVtbe  ixecutlv.  "»^';f^»  "[^S^S 
fOQDd  the  despalcbes  referred  to,  itiJlwnnolM  ,•"•  ||«»»»* 
>.»«iAa  •!  hair.Daat  two  o'CiQcIC        .'    -".    '"^'      '.a. 


mtiot  at  lialf-pait  two  o'0'!>^>^ 


I    :^<,.it».li 
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Satukdat,  July  9,  1864. 


THE  PEESroENT'S  LETTER. 

WE  print  below  the  letter  of  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Union  Convention  in- 
forming Mr.  Lincoln  of  bis  nomination,  and 
the  President's  reply.  His  unanimous  renom- 
ina^jon  by  a  great  popular  assembly  after  three 
years'  administration  of  the  Government  is  the 
most  honorable  and  substantial  approval  of  the 
general  policy  of  that  administration.  The  re- 
ply, therefore,  is  short,  simple,  and  dignified. 
The  President  neither  explains  nor  defends  his 
policy.  It  has  been  open  to  the  country,  and 
the  country  is  content.  Having  seen  him  faith- 
ful and  wise  in  tlie  past,  aud  understanding  the 
infinitely  dilHcult  circumstances  of  his  position, 
loyal  men  do  not  fear  to  trust  Iiim  in  the  future. 

The  single  explanation  which  the  President 
makes  in  his  reply  is  in  regard  to  the  resolution 
of  the  Convention  upon  the  French  movements 
in  Mexico.  That  resolution  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  popular  jealousy  of  all  for- 
eign monarchical  intervention  upon  this  conti- 
nent as  menacing  our  peace  and  independence. 
The  President  replies  that,  while  fully  concur- 
ring in  the  resolution,  he  ought  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding by  adding  that  his  executive  ac- 
tion upon  the  subject  will  be  unchanged  "so 
long  as  the  state  of  facts  shall  leave  that  posi- 
tion pertinent  and" applicable."  In  other  words, 
he  does  not  propose  to  go  to  war  with  France 
under  present  circumstances,  nor  idly  threaten 
to  go  to  war.  His  position  is  the  true  and  dig- 
nified one  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  pays  a  just  and  touching  trib- 
ute to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whom  neither  he 
nor  the  country  can  too  heartily  honor.  And 
like  all  that  he  says  or  writes,  this  letter  will 
commend  the  President  only  more  nearly  to  the 
heart  of  the  people  whom  he  serves  so  faithfully 
and  well. 

Nsw  YOSK,  nth  June,  ISM. 

Son,  AbraJiam  Lincoln : 

tc-  Sib,— The  National  Union  Convention,  wlilcli  assembled 
in  Baltimore  on  the  7th  of  June,  1864,  has  instructed  ua  to 
inform  you  that  you  were  nominated  witli  enthusiastic 
unanimity  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  for 
four  yeara  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  which  we  have  al- 
ready had  the  honor  of  placing  in  your  hands,  are  a  full 
and  clear  statement  of  the  principles  which  inspu'ed  its 
action,  and  which,  as  we  believe,  the  great  body  of  Union 
men  in  tlie  country  heai'tily  approve.  ^Vhether  those  res- 
olutions express  the  national  gratitude  to  our  soldiera  and 
sailors ;  or  the  national  scorn  of  compromiae  with  rebels, 
and  consequent  dishonor;  or  the  patriotic  duty  of  union 
aud  success ;  whether  they  approve  the  Proclamation  of 
Emancipatioi^  the  Constitutional  amendment,  the  employ- 
ment of  former  slaves  as  Union  soldiers,  or  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  the  Government  promptly  to  redress  the  wrongs 
of  every  soldier  of  the  Union  of  >vhatever  color  or  race; 
^whether  they  declare  the  inviolability  of  the  pledged  faith 
of  the  nation,  or  olfer  the  national  hospitality  to  the  op- 
pressed of  every  laud,  or  urge  the  union  by  railroad  of  the 
Atluutic  aud  Pacific  oceans;  whether  they  recommend 
public  economy  aud  vigorous  taxation,  or  assert  the  fixed 
popular  opposition  to  the  establishment  by  ai'med  force  of 
foreign  monarchies  in  the  iuimediate  neighborhood  of  tlio 
United  States,  or  declare  that  those  only  are  worthy  of 
official  trust  who  approve  unreservedly  thMaewa  aud  pol- 
icy iudicatud  in  tiie  resolutions, — they  weriequally  hailed 
with  the  heartiness  of  profound  conviction. 
'  Believing  with  you,  Sir,  that  this  is  tlie  people's  war  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  a  Government  which  you  have  justly 
described  as  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people," 
wo  are  very  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know,  not  only 
from  the  resolutions  themselves,  but  from  the  singular 
harmony  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  adopted, 
how  warm  is  the  popular  welcome  of  every  measure  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  which  is  as  vigorous,  unmieta!:a- 
bic,  and  unfaltering  as  the  national  purpose  itself.  No 
right,  for  instance,  is  so  precious  and  sacred  to  the  Amer- 
ican heart  as  that  of  personal  liberty.  Its  violation  is  re- 
garded with  just,  instant,  and  universal  jealousy.  Yet  in 
this  hour  of  peril  eveiy  faitliful  citizen  concedes  that,  for 
the  sake  of  national  existence  and  the  common  welfare, 
individual  liberty  may,  as  the  Constitution  provides  in 
case  of  rebellion,  tie  sometimes  summarily  constrained, 
asking  only  with  painful  anxiety  that  in  every  instance, 
and  to  the  least  detail,  that  absolutely  necessary  power 
eliall  not  be  hastily  or  unwisely  exercised. 

We  believe,  Sir,  that  the  honest  will  of  the  Union  men 
of  the  countiT  was  never  more  truly  represented  than  in 


this  Couventiou.  Their  purpose  we  believe  to  be  the  over- 
tnrow  of  armed  rebels  in  the  field,  and  the  security  of  per- 
manent peace  and  union  by  liberty  and  Justice  unde?: 
the  Constitution.  That  these  results  are  to  be  achieved 
amidst  cr^iel  perplexities  they  are  fully  aware.  That  they 
are  to  be  reached  only  by  cordial  unanimity  -  counsel  is 
undeniable.  That  good  men  may  somet'nj(:;s  differ  as  to 
the  means  aud  the  time  they  kuuw.  That  in  tlie  conduct 
of  all  human  afTiiirs  the  highest  duty  is  to  ditermiue,  in 
the  angry  conflict  of  passion,  how  much  good  may  be  jiruc- 
tically  accomplished,  is  their  sincere  persuasion.  They 
have  watched  your  official  course,  therefore,  -with  unflag- 
ging attention;  and  amidst  the  bitter  taimts  of  eager  ' 
friends  aod  the  fierce  deaimclatioa  of  euemiet  i  xtnv  mov- 
ing too  fast  for  some,  now  too  slowly  for  others,  they  have 
seen  you  throughout  this  tremendous  contest  patient,  saga- 
cious, faithful,  just;  leaning  upon  the  heart  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  by  its  mighty 
pulsations.' 

j  It  is  for  this  reason  that,  long  before  the  Convention 
met,  the  popular  instinct  had  plainly  indicated  you  as  its 
candidate :  aud  the  Convention,  therefore,  merely  recorded 
the  popular  will.  Your  character  and  career  prove  your 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  ot  American 

'  Liberty  and  of  the  American  Constitution.  In  the  name 
of  that  Liberty  and  Constitution,  Sir,  we  earnestly  request 
your  acceptance  of  this  nomination;  reverently  commend- 
ing our  beloved  country,  and  you,  its  Chief  Magistrate, 
witli  all  its  brave  sons  who,  on  sea  aud  land,  are  faithfully 
defending  the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

We  are,  Sir,  respectful!^. 

Your  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

William  Dennison,  Ohio,  Chainiian. 
JosiAU  Dkummonk,  Maine. 
Tiio.MAS  E.  Sawyer,  New  Hampshire. 
I  Bkaiilkv  Baelow,  Vermont. 

A.  H.  Bullock,  Massaehusetta. 

A.  M.  Gau.mell,  Khode  Island. 

C.  S.  Bubunell,  Connecticut. 

G.  W.  Curtis,  New  York. 

W.  A.  Newell,  New  Jersey. 

IlENUY  JouNBON,  Peuusylvauia. 

N.  B.  SMiTiiEiis,  Uelawiire. 

W.  L.  W.  Seauiiook,  Maryland. 

John  F.  Hume,  Missouri. 

G.  W.  IIiTE,  Kentucky. 

E.  P.  TyI'Fe,  Ohio. 

Cybus  M.  Allen,  Indiana. 

W.  BuBiiNELL,  Illinois. 

L.  P.  Alexanuek,  Michigan. 

A.  W.  Randall,  Wisconsin. 

A.  Oliver,  Iowa. 

Thomas  Smi'SON,  Minnesota. 

JouN  Bldwell,  California. 

Thomas  H.  Peaene,  Oregon. 

Leuoy  Kramkk,  West  Virginia. 

A.  C.  WiLDEit,  Kansas. 

M.  M.  Bbien,  Tennessee. 

J.  P.  Gheveb,  Nevada. 

A.  A.  Atocua,  Louisiana. 

A.  S.  Paduock,  Nebraska. 

Valentine  Dell,  Arkansas. 

JouN  A.  Nye,  Colorado. 

A.  B.  Sloanak£B,  UtalL 

ExBcuTivB  Mansion,  Washinoton,  Junt  21, 186-1. 
Eon.  William  Denninun  and  others,  a  Committee  of  the 
National  Union  Convention: 

Gentlemen, — Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  formally 
notifying  me  that  I  have  been  nominated  by  the  Conven- 
tion you  represent  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
for  four  years  from  the  fourth  of  March  next,  has  been  re- 
ceived. The  nomination  is  gratefully  accepted,  as  the 
Ee&olutions  of  the  Convention — called  the  platform — arc 
heartily  approved. 

While  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of 
republican  government  upon  the  Western  Continent  is 
fully  concurred  in,  there  might  be  misundurstandiug  were 
I  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico  as  assumed  through 
the  State  Department  and  indorsed  by  the  Convention, 
among  the  measures  and  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  be  I 
faithfully  maintained  so  long  as  the  state  of  facts  shall 
leave  that  position  pertinent  aud  applicable. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  soldier  and  the  seaman 
were  not  forgotten  by  the  Convention,  as  they  forever  must 
and  will  be  remembered  by  the  grateful  country  for  whose 
salvation  they  devote  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  aud  complimentary  terms  in 
wliich  you  have  communicated  the  noininatiou  and  Other 
proceedings  of  the  Convention,  I  subscribe  myself, 
Yoiu:  obedient  servant, 

Arraiiam  LiNCOIiM, 


\  « 
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;  a^INCOLN  WASN'T  IN   IT. 

DR.  I.  A.  rOWELt,  AN  ILLINOIS  DISLE- 
GATE,  ON  HAMLIN'S   DEFEAT, 


Evidence  froui  One  Who    Sat   iu  the  Balti- 
more   Couventiou    Tiiat    the     President 
Had  No  Share   in  tlie  Maine  Man's   I>is- 
coiuliture — Illinois     Men    Surprised    and 
Disappointed  at  the  Outcome— Daniel  S. 
Dicliinsou  Their  he«ond  Choice  fur  Vice- 
I'resideiit. 
Wushiugton    Star,    July  18:    A  chapter  of 
tnuvjh  more  than  ordinary  interest  m  the  con- 
troversy now  in  proj^rese  about  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal    Hamlin  for  renomination  for  the 
Vlce-Preaidcucy  is   contributed   by  Dr.  I.  A. 
Powell  of    Illinois,  at  present    holding  a  gov- 
ernment ollice  here.    Dr.  Powell  was  an  inti- 
mate personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as 
Buch  was  chosen  to  bo  one  of  the  Delegates-at- 
Largc  fi'om  Illinois  to  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion, in  181)4.     He  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  both  imme- 
diately before  and  immediately  after  the  con- 
vention, and  jvas  in  position  to  know,  and  did 
know,  just  how  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  party   platform  and  the  national 
ticket. 

In, a  long  conversation  with  a  Star  reporter 
today  on  this  subject  Dr.  Powell  said  : 

''Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  in  the  remotest  de- 
gree responsible  for  the  naming  of  Andrevv 
Johnson  us  his  yoke  mate  on  that  ticket.  He 
neither  suggested  nor  encouraged  such  action, 
and  I  feel  justihed  in  saying  even  that  he  was 
probably  as  much  surprised  at  it  as  were  the 
members  of  the  lUmois  delegation  to  the  con- 
vention. That  we  .  were  surprised  I  c&n  ain- 
CHrely  testify.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this 
tlmt  wa  liaii  not  heard  it  6ug(?«6te*i  Wmt-Jtli'.- 
Hamlin  would  be  opposed  iu  the  convention 
for  renoiuinution,  but  the  movement  had  not 
appeared  foi'imdable  to  us,  and  certainly  the 
name  of  Andrew  Johnson  had  not  come  to  my 
ears  m  connection  with  it. 

How  the  Illinois  Men  Stood. 
"The  attitude  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in 
that  convention  we  saw  in  advance  must  be  a 
conservative  one.  We  were  all  i)orsonal 
friends  of  Mr.  Lincoln ;  we  were  about  to  re- 
cen'e,  without  the  shadow  of  opposition,  all 
that  wo  Were  askmg,  the  renomination  of  our 
favorite,  and  we  felt  that  for  the  rest  we 
should  not  obtrude  our  wishes  on  the  conven- 
tion. We  wanted  the  whole  work  well  done, 
of  course,  and  we  felt  that  that  would  be  ac- 
complished without  any  particular  activity  on 
our  part.  In  taking  that  position,  too,  we 
knew  that  we  would  be  acting  iu  strict  accord 
with  ihe  wishes  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  ^  whose  posi- 
tion at  that  time  was  well  understood  by  all 
his  Ineuds.  \\'e  thought  well  of  Mr.  Hamlin. 
Wc  boUevc-d  him  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a 
patriot,  aiiJ  our  purpose  was  to  vote  for  his 
renomination. 

"  Wneii  we  got  to  Baltimore  we  saw  at  once 
that  we  could  not  be  too  particular  in  keeping 
our  resolution  to  remain  free  of  all  entagle- 
meuts  as  to  the  platform  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. Our  headquarters  were  at  once  the 
ceater  of  interest,  and  inquiries  began  pour- 
ing in  as  to  our  attitude  oji  this  propositioc 
and  that.    The    assunijition  was  th^t  we  had 


coi.  the   convention  armed  with  instruc- 

tions from  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in  whatever  we 
did  would  be  carrying  out  his  wishes.  .\s  well 
as  we  could  we  kept  our  hands  off.  We  listened 
respectfully  to  whatever  was  eommunieatea  to 
us,  but  our  only  reply  was  an  expression  of 
gratitude  at  the  general  favor  iu  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  regarded.  It  was  generally 
known  that  we  would  vote  for  Mr.  Hamlin, 
but  we  did  not  parade  our  inteiitions  nor  seek 
to  inilueuce  others  to  suppoi't  him. 

'•  Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that 
Leonard  Swett  of  our  delegation  talked  of 
Joseph  Holtjof  I^entucky  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. That,  however,  was  merely  a  personal 
complement  that  Swett  was  paying  to  an  old 
friend.  The  name  of  Mr.  Holt  was  never  pre- 
sented to  or  considered  by  the  Illinois  delega- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Vice-Presidency  at 
any  time.  Our  purpose  from  the  outset  was 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Hamlin. 

Where  Johnson's  Battle  Was  Won. 
"Now,  as  to  our  action  in  the  convention," 
continued  Dr.  Powell.  "The  hottest  contest 
was  in  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  and  the 
occasion  was  the  proposition  to  admit  dele- 
gates from  tlie  South.  Tennessee  had  sent  iu 
•t.  i^Mix'xkfXtVu'A-i  tf^'rcnxg  -J^iitgaVajn  -airi-l.  MoVeii 
for  their  admission.  1  represented  Illinois 
on  the  committee,  and  when  it  was  reo- 
resented  to  us  how  unjust  it  would 
bo  to  decline  to  receive  men 
like  Parson  Brownlow  and  Horace  Maynard, 
who  had  braved  so  much  and  sulfoicd  so 
much  for  the  Union,  the  proposition  could 
not  longer  be  resisted.  It  was  warmly  op- 
posed, however,  and  provoked  much  bitter- 
ness. I  did  not  see  it  then,  but  I  afterward  j. 
saw  the  full  signihcance  of  that  contest.  Au; 
drew  Johnson's  fate  hung  in  that  balauc.r. 
Tennessee's  triumph  in  the  Committee  on 
Credentials  was  the  forerunner  of  Johnson's 
triumph  in  the  convention. 

"  B.  C.  Cook,  ivlioui  1   know  very  well   and 
esteem  very  highly,   was  the  Chairman  of  our 
delegation.     I  see  it  stated   that  he  attributes 
the  nomination  of  Johnson  to  a  speech  which 
Horace  Maynard    made   to  the  convention  in 
Johnson's    behalf.     I  differ  with   him  on  that 
point.     In  my    judgment    the    nomination  of 
Andrew  Johnson    was    due    to  a  short  speech 
made  in  his  behalf  by  C.  M.  Allen,  Chairman  ot 
the  Indiana   delegation.     Allen  was  h  man  of 
ability,    then  as  well    known    in    Indiana    as 
Oliver  P.  Morton.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  mine 
and    discussed  the    case  of    Johnsgn  with   ino 
fully.     The  Indiana  delegates  sat  first  across 
the  aisle   from  us  in   the  convention  hall,  ana 
when  nominations   for  Vice-President  were  in 
order  Allen  walked  across  the    aisle  and  asked 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Cook,  our   C!hairman. 
I  presented  him,  and  he  said  to   Mr.  Cook,  in 
my  hearing:  "I  am  going  to  nominate  Andrew 
Johnson       for       Vice-President.        I      don't 
know     whether     there    will      be    n      second 
to  the  proposition  or  not,  but  what  I  want  you 
men    to  do    is   to    vote   for    him    if    Hamlin 
can't  win.'     Mr.  ("ook  replied:     'We  are  for 
Hamlin  and  shall  vote   for  him.'     Then    turn- 
ing to   the   members  of   the  delegation  he  be- 
Q;an  discusoing  the  proposition.     Allen    mean- 
lA'hilo   sent   a  card   up   to    Gov.    Denisou    of 
Ohio,  who  was  presiding  over  the  convention, 
asking  to  be   recognized,  and    he    was   reogl 
nmed.     He  tlieu  stood  up  on  his  cliair  and  du^ 
livered  a  rattling  speech,  nominating  .Andrew 
Johnson    for  Vice-President.     It   caught   the 
convention,  and,  coming  as  it  did  from  a  man 
who  lived  north  of  Mason  and   Dixon's  line,  it 
was  especially  effective.     About  the  rest  there 
is  no  dispute.    Johnson  was  nominated  on  the 
second  ballot  by   a   large    majority.     But  the 
vote  of  Illinois  was  cast  for  Hannibal  Hani- 
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THE  VICE-PRESIDENCY  IN  18C4. 

We  fmd  the  following  statement  in  the  Al- 
bany Evening  Journal: 

"  Parton  says  that  Andekw  Johxson  was  the  choica 
of  Mr.  LiNoui.N  for  the  Vlce-Presideucy.  Mr.  Wkku, 
ill  the  Cu)HiiU'rcud  Advertiser,  corrects  this,  and  sayd 
that  Daniel  S.  Diokikson  was  the  choice  of  Mr.  Lim. 
ooi.x,  and  that  he  would  have  heou  uoniiiiated  had 
not  Mi-.  Cuetis,  in  presenting  hflu  to  the  New  York 
delectation,  avowed  that  tlie  object  of  the  uomiuatiou 
was  liostility  to  Mr.  Sewakd.  This  induced  a  major- 
ity of  the  delegation  to  go  forMr.  JouNBoN.  Mr.W'KKft 
says  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  President  Lin- 
coln's preferences  from  his  Private  Secretary,  who  wa:j 
present  at  the  Convention  to  communicate,  discreetly, 
his  views." 

There  is  some  mistake  here.  Wlien  it  be- 
came evident  that  a  former  Democrat  was  to 
be  nominated  at  Baltimore  for  Vice-President 
Mr.  Curtis,  iu  the  caucus  of  tlie  New  York 
delegation,  supported  Daniel,  S.  Dickinson, 
and  he  stated  what  was  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, that  some  delegates  felt  tiiat  Mr.  Dick- 
inson's election  would  involve  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Sewakd,  on  the  ground  that  New  York 
could  hardly  expect  to  have  both  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  This 
was  a  result  undoubtedly  designed  by  some  who 
supported  Mr.  Dickinson,  but  it  was  expressly 
repudiated  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  alluded  to  it 
for  the  puii)ose  of  disowning  any  such  inten- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  very  last  of  the  llad- 
ical  Itepublicans  to  acknowledge  the  defection 
of  Mr.  Seward  ;  and  with  the  feeling  that  Mr. 
Curtis  had  for  him  in  June,  18C4,  it  was  sim- 
ply impossible  that  in  an  assembly  of  New  York 
Republicans,  whose  Seward  sympathies  were 
known  to  him,  he  should  support  Mr.  Dickin- 
son with  tlie  avowed  object  of  displacing  Mr. 
Sewaud.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  supporting  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, dillered  from  his  Seward  friends,  and 
they  carried  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Johnson 
not  because  of  any  declaration  of  hostility  to 
Mr.  Seward,  but  because  they  knew  before 
the  caucus  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  Mr.  Seward's 
choice.  U])on  the  death  of  President  Lincoln 
the  friends  of  ]\Ir.  Se\vard  were  very  anxious 
to  have  it  known  that  they  noniiiufted  ISIr. 
Johnson;  and  an  article  iu  Harper's  Weekly 
some  two  years  ago  frankly  gave  them  all  the 
credit  of  their  work.  ,    .  i 


DOOLITTLETBRIEF  SPEECH  / 

Auditor  Work  of  the  otHce  of  the  coun^ 
superintendent  of  public  service  relates  a 
little  Incident  concerning  Senator  DooUtUe, 
who  died  yesterd,9.y,  which  he  says  greatly 
Impressed  him. 

"A  friend  and  I  were  walking  with  the 
senator  a  few  months  ago,"  said  he,  "when 
the  conversation  turned  to  war  times. 

"Senator  Doollttle  was  a  stanch  supporter 
fit  the  anti-slavery  policy  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Lincoln.  'The  most  eloquent  speech 
of  my  life,'  said  the  senator,  'was  the  brief- 
est one  I  ever  made.  It  was  upon  the  eve 
of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  for  the  second 
term  of  his  presidency.  A  number  of  the 
Waders  of  the  party  had  been  called  together 
secretly  to  discuss  the  adviseblUty  of  re- 
electing; Lln-coln.  They  were  much  disturbed 
over  tie  questldn  and  after  others  had' 
spoken,  called  upon  me,  as  I  happened  to 
be  present,  to  make  a  speech. 

"'I  said:  "Fellow  Countrymen:  I  believe 
in  God  Almighty;  and,  so  believing,  I  have 

faith  in    Ahraham  ^Ij^pjln."  • 

"I  havc/rtSffleTEtertJiat  that  speech  was^ 
directly  responsible  for  the  renomination  of 
Lincoln.  I  believe  the  meeting  at  which  It 
was  made  was  kept  so  secret  that  the  news- 
papers failed  to  learn  of  it,  and  the  public 
never  knew  how  near  It  came  to  losing  thv  \ 
great  man  as  Its  cWef  executive  " 
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I  Bpent  ten  days  in  Washington.; 
during  the  last  of  February  and  the- 
first  of  March,  iu  1864,  before  the  na- 


tional    convention        in     tin;      fil- 


Iqwing  June.  As  I  stood  about, 
jthe  two  halls  of  Congress,  nTearff'i 
litany  Senators  and  llepresentatives 
Miomplainlng  and  finding  fault  with 
^jlncoin.  I  al^o  learned  that  Secre- 
|fcary  Chase  was  secretly  a  candidate 
|or  the  Presidency.  Before  leaving 
pr  home,  I  visited  the  White  House 
to  bid  Mr.  Lincoln  good-bye.  I  told 
Wm  I  was  going  home.  I  did  not 
low  much  about  the  ways  of  Presi- 
dents then,  and  I  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln, 
i  you  ever  permit  people  to  talk  to 
|ou  about  yourself?"  He  promptly 
pplied."* "Certainly."  Whereupon  I 
lid,  '■!  would  like  to  tell  you  a.  few 
iings  before  I  go."  He  asked  me  to 
it  down.  I  said,  "Mr.  Lincoln,  I 
pave  just  seen  a  secret  circular, 
f  known  as  the  Pomeroy  circular,  sent 
tout  In  the  interests  of  Mr.  Chase," 
land,  I  added,  "If  Mr.  Chase  is  plot- 
|j;ing  to  secure  the  Presidency  against 
|rou  while  a  membfir  of  your  cabinet, 
I  would  turn  him  out."  Whereupon 
l^incoln  quietly  replied,  "Let  him^ 
feJone:  he  cannot  do  me  any  more 
|iarm  In  here  than  he  can  outside."  I 
pihen  told  him  that  nearly  everybody 
Itbout  Congress  seemed  to  be  against 
|bis  nomination.  He  took  down  his 
(directory,  which  was"  well  marked, 
|bnd  showed  me  that  the  situation 
^was  not  so  bad  as  I  thought.  He 
eemed  little  concerned,  and  I  went 
iway. 

The  convention  came  on;  he  was 
ananimously  renominated.  A  short 
tame  after  the  convention,  I  returned 

I  Washington.   When  I  called  to  see ; 
jbhe  President,  and  was  shown  in,  I  i 

iw  at  once  a  twinkle  of  his  eye,  and, ; 

I I  approached  him,  he  said,  "Cul-I 
lom,  do  you  remember  that  you  told  ' 
me  when  here  before  that  everybody  i 
about  Congress  seemed  to  be  against : 
me?"    I  replied  that  I  did.     He  said  ' 
tnat  the  situation  reminded   him  of 
lihe  story  of  two'lrishmen,  who  came 
to  America  and  started  out  through 
the  contry  on  foot  to  secure  work, 
iThey  came  to  some  woods,  and  as 
jthey   passed    along    they    heard     a 
rstrange  noise.    Tliey   did   not  know 
Iwhat  it  was.    So  they  hunted  about, 
fbut  could  find  nothing.     Finally,  one 
|flaid  to  tlie  other,  "Pat!    Pat!    Let's 
^go  on;  this  thing  is  nothing  but  a 
fdamned  noise."      Liucoln  said   that 
^the  opposition  to   hira.^,was  notj^ing 
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the  Union  Party  '"' 

prganization  Tkat  Elected  a  Ptcsidcnt 

-'  Survived    on    a   Single 

Campaign, 

T  T  IS  usual  to  say  that  the  Republican 
I      Darty    came    Into    power    In    l!i61    and 
I     ma?it   enjoyed    -interrupted   execu- 
tive control  until  1885.  when  Cleveland 
cam«   President.  „„„„ntion  which 

This  is  not  true,  ^he  convenUon  ^^^^^^^ 
met  at  Baltimore  J^/'^^^'j^^tted  Abraham 
years  ago  today,  and  nonnnat^  ^  ^^_ 
Lincoln  for  a  second  term  waa^  ^^^^^ 

publican  convention,  ^""fj^^t^^^^a^y  the 
to  be.  It  was  a  'i°"^^""°'l  'tok  t^^t  had 
1  union  party  -"V'^'nolfs  four  years  pre- 
triumphed  at  t^e  P°lls  f°";  \„  j^  ^i,, 
viously   was  not   even   reren  ^^^^^ 

1  platform,     ^^though    tbe    Wa  .^.^_ 

^himself   was    endorsed    ^^^  ."^i  ,,isdom, 
tratlon  approved  for  Us    ,f "'^^^"^ving  tldel- 
■  unselfish  patriotism  and  unswerving  ^^^^._ 
ity  to  the  constitution. and  to  tne  p 
I  pies  of  American  liberty. 
"^The  second  place  on  the  "cket  was  gi 

to  a  man  who  had  -l-^^^^^^^^^i.^m^e 
compromising  Denriocrat  a  man  wt 
no  pretence  that  he  had  changea 
UUcal  coat- Andrew  Johnsom 

Johnson  ^^«  Senator  f.om  a  bo  ^^ 
State  at  the  beginnmg  of  t'^^^f  ^^^  _essee 
became  Military  Governor  °^  T«^^"f  He 
before  the  struggle  was  ^^^jf^^Ztvom 
loved  the  union  that  had  ^^^^-^^^^,ZZ 
poverty  and  obscurity  to  exalted  ^^^^^ 
with  an  intense  passion  and  It  is 
If  a  wiser  choice  could  have  been 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  at  the  t  me- 

■■Resolved,"  the  P^^t^orm  resolutions  be 
fian    "That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every 
Im^rlcan  citizen  to   maintain  against   all 
^n™mles%he  integrity  of  ti.e  Umon  and    he 
paramount   authority   of   the   Constitution 
L/i  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  | 
Snglll  political  opinions  asiae^- Pledge 
ourselves   as   Union   men,   animated  by   a 
common  sentiment  and  a  ming  ^t  a  com 
mon  object,  to  do  «^erythlng  in  our  power 
to  aid  the  Government  In  'l"*^!^  •  SmsT 
of  arms,  the  rebellion  now  raging  against 
Us  authority,  and  bringing  to  the  PUnlsh 
ment  due   to  their  crimes  the  rebels   and 
traitors  arrayed  against  it. 

The  platform  denounced  slavery  as  tne 
cause  of  the  war,  and  <ieclared  forits  ab 
Ution;  thanked  the  soldiers  and  sailors  In 
the  service,  and  promised  that  the  national 
faith  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt  should  toe  kept  inviolate. 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  that 
same  year,  while  It  pledged  Adellty  to 
the  Union,  threw  away  whatever  possi- 
bility there  might  have  been  of  success 
by  the  second  resolution  of  the  plat- 
form,  wklch  follows: — 

"Resolved,     That     thi^     convention 
,    ^oes   explicitly   declare   as   the   sense 
of    the    American    people,    that    alter 
four  years   of  failure   to  "store  the 
•    Union    by    the    experiment    of    war, 
during  which  under  the  pretence  or 
military     necessity     or     war     power, 
higher    than    the     Constitution     the 
Constitution    itself    has    been    dlsre- 
gard«d    in     every    part,    and    public 
llbertv  and  private  right  alike  trod- 
den down;  and  the  material  prosper- 
ttCAtjt  ofc.  ii»B  couftUy.SSjeatiaIiL..i!B:.. 


paired.  3u8j>ci^rM9«^»**y'  !!\°,r  »  fiSI-^ 
the  pubUc'^eltare  demand  that  Im-i  :^ 
mediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  pessfl.-  ,.. 
tion  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  an 
ultunate  convention  of  the  States    or 
other   peaceable   means,    to    the   enA 
that  at  the  earliest  practical  moment 
peace  may  be  restored  on  the. basis 
of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 
With    a   miUion    or    more    men   under 
arms,    with   much   of   the   best  blood   of 
th^North  already  shed,  with  the  Con- 
federacy tottering  to  Hs  fall    this  wa^  a 
remarkable     principle     to     adopt        The 
Union  party  at  once  accused  the  oppo  ^ 
sitlon    of    voting    the    war    a      failure 
and  the  campaign  was  made  upon  that 
Issue.      "After   four   years   of  failure   to 
restore  the  Union  by  the  exper.nient  of 
war"    could    hardly    be    Interpreted    as 
anything     but     an     acknowledgment     of 
."failure."  and  the  people  so  regarded  It, 
for  Lincoln  was  re-elected  on  the  Union 
ticket    by    a    large    majority,    although 
there   was  undoubted  dissension   in  the 
Republican  oarty  to  which  he  Professed 
allegiance.    'This     dissension     crystallized 
into  a  revoU  and  the  bolters  even  went 
so  far  as  to  nominate  a  candidate.  Gen- 
eral John  C.  Fremont,  who  had  proved 
a  sad  failure  In  the  field.     He.  was  wise 
enough  to  decline,  doing  so  with  a  bad 
grace    however,  as  was  not  unnatural  to 
his   temperament,   and   with   a  sneer   at 
Lincoln's  conduct   of   the   war.     Section 
12    o-f    the    Cleveland    (Fremont)    plat- 
iform.  adopted  in  the  Ohio  city  May  31, 
1864    demanded  "the  confiscation  of  the 
land's   of   the  rebels  and  their   distribu- 
tion   among    soldiers    and    actual    set- 

"he    Baltimore    body   which   nominated 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  was  merely  a  part  of 
tho  logic   of  events.     There  could  not,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  two  parties  split 
upon  economic  theories  of  government  in 
1864      The    paramount    questlon-the    only 
question-was  union  or  di^union.and  a  few 
comparatively  unimportant  considerations 
growing  out  of  the  supreme  issue-such  as 
fhe  dlsposUion  of  the  black  race,  the  ne- 
cessity  of  maintaining  public   credu.   and 
^care  for  disabled  soldiers.    Without  union 
all  of  these  subsidiary  Ideas  would  neces- 
sarily fail      Tens  of   thousands  of  Den^-  \ 
crlts  in  the  North  voted  for  Lincoln,  and  i 
a  few  Republicans  no  doubt  voted  for  Mc  I 
Cleton   or   stayed  at   home.     Union  men 
weri  not  unanimous  in  sentiment  by  any 
means.     The  De-°",-tic  candidate  po  led 
thousands   of  votes  in   the   field,   but  this 
wafdue  to  a. sentimental  regard  many  old 
ToWlers  had  for  their   first  commander- 
for  '■Little  Mac." 

The  generals  in  the  field  replied  nobly 
to  the  Chicago  declaration  that  the  war 
had  been  a  failure.  This  announcement 
came  from  the  Democratic  convention  on 
th^  29th  of  August  and  two  days  later 
General  Sherman  defeated  the  rebels  at 
Jonesboro.  Ga.:  three  days  later  he  oc- 
cCpiert  At  anta  and  less  than  three  weeks 
?ater  Sheridan  gained  his  complete  victory 
n  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  September  22 
.L  battle  of  Fisher  Hill  was  fought  and 
the  battle  or  advanced  his 

Une"s  o'n  thrnonh'^ide  of  the  James  River 
to  within  seven  miles  of  Richmond^  On 
tL  l"th  of  October  Sheridan  wrested  vlc- 
l  f,  nm  defeat  at  Cedar  Creek,  and  on 
h73  rHood  was  repulsed  at  Decatur, 
l^l^t  fact  the  Con-deracy  was^stead- 

iUr  td.The^?oUoSng  spring,  when  It 


L,„  Lincoln's  secoAd  el<ieU6A'^'*?««*««f^d^ 
■as  a  Republican  yiptory.  of-  course.  and>T 
In  a  way.  It  was,  f br  a  friendly  Congress; 
overwhelmingly  Republican,  was  returned 
at  the  same  time.  That  his  administration 
would  have  been'  strongly  Republican  it 
he  had  lived  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it 
was  not  elected  as  such,  and  Johnson,  on 
assuming  office,  soon  demonstrated  that 
he  had  not  surrendered  the  faith  of  a  Ufe- 

'^*  the  retrospect  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  the  Democratic  party  could 
have  courted  Us  own  destruction  as  It  did 
In  1864  Four  years  previously,  by  a  series 
of  blundevs,  U  had  brought  on  the  war, 
and  if  its  traditions  were  to  stand  for 
anything  in  the  North,  policy  alone  siould 
have  dictated  a  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  all  factions  in  prosecuting  operations  i 
to  a  speedy  close.  It  would  have  been 
better  for  the  future  of  the  organization  if 
It  had  ratified  the  Baltimore  selection,  or 
if  It  had  nominated  Johnson,  even  against 
his  will,  thus  appropriating  a  part  of  the 
credU  that  came  to  tie  Union  party. 

It  was  not  to  be;  oould  not  be  with  Hor- 
atio Seymour  in  the  chair,  and  such  men 
as  Vallandigham  and  Long  and  ■■Sun- 
set" Cox  on  the  floor.  Seymour  had 
shown  himself  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
1  draft  rioters  while  Governor  of  New  York,  i 
I  Vallandigham    iiad     been    sent    into    the' 

Confederate  lines:  and  had  returned  froni 

■<  exile,  while  Long  had  been  censured  by  a 

vote  of  Congress.  r  -Mr.   ' 

It  Is  only  fair  to  the  memory  of  MC 
■  Clellan  to  say  that  he  did  not  aPP';^^^  °l 
the  declarailon  that  the  war  had  been  a 
failure,  and  'he  bluntly  eald  as  much  in  his 
letter  of  acceptance.  "I  could  not,  ne 
wrote,  "look  into  the  faces  of  my  gallapt 
comrades  of  the  army  and  navy  who  havo 
survived  so  many  bloody  battles,  and  tell 
them  that  their  lal»rs,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  of  our  slain  and  wounded 
brethren  had  been  In  vain;  that  we  had 
abandoned  that  Union  for  which  we  have 
BO  often  Imperilled  our  lives." 

This  disclaimer  did  no  good.  Lit"e 
Mac."  was  In  bad  company.  He  oarriea 
only  three  States,  New  Jersey,  Kentucky 
and  Delaware,  receiving  but  21  electoral 

*        ^  F     J.   -t- 

votes.       Lll'^    ...        ■ 


r  Fifty  years  ago  today  Abraham  Liu-i]'^"d  ^  fervently  pray  God  that"  the' day  ,  t|,'p  river- 

may    come    when    throughout    the    whole       rj-j^g    formal 
land   every  man   may   be  as   free   as   you 


dVILWAR 


"^ 


Fifty  Years 
Ago  Today 


Not  "Swapping  Uoises.*^         -^ 

The 'next    day    practically    the    whole^. 

-  convention   adjourned   to   Washington'  to 
.congratulate      Lincoln.      The      delegates 

awarined     to     the     White     house.      Wlien 

-  Governor    Dennison     notified    lJincoln''of 
^  his  nomination,   the  president   replied:' 

"1    will    neither    conceal    my    gratificaT . 
'  tion  nor  restrain  my  expression  of  grati- 
'  tiiJo  that  the  union  people,  through  thelC 
.;  convention,     In    the     continued    effort    t6' 
save    the    nation,    have    deemed    me    not 


June  8,  1864— Abraham  Lincoln  Was  Nominated  for  a  Second  Terra '  unworthy  to  remain  in  my  pi-esent  posi- 
'as  President,  and  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  for  the  Vice,  ^'-"^  ,^,^^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  _^^^^^ 
;  Presidency,  at  a  Convention  of  RepuDlicans  Held  at  Baltimore, .  ho  expressed  him.scif  the  same  day  in 
Reasons  for  the  Choice  of  Johnson.  [  ^Tatmcatlon'^hrt'rhf '^convrtir'h^fd  S 

■J'\  cloed  "not  to  swap  horses  while  crosslnjr 


coin  was  nominated  for  a  second  term 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee  for  the 
vlc.e  presidency,  at  a  convention  of  re- 
publicans held  at  Baltimore. 

■The  renomination  of  Lincoln  was 
in  accordance  with  a  spontaneous  call 
from  his  party  in  all  parts  of  the 
north.  The  choice  of  Johnson — des- 
tined to  prove  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, since  the  mantle  of  the  presi- 
dent was  to  fall  to  him,  on  Lincoln's 
tragic  death,  at  a  time  when  the  co- 
lossal burden  of  reconstructing  the 
unioii  was  to  be  taken  up — was  die- 4 
tated  by  j)urely  political  considera- 
tions. 

'  It  was  believed  that  a  candidate 
from  a  border  state,  and  a  democrat, 
would  draw  more  votes  than  a  repub- 
lican candidate  from  a  northern  state 
Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine  had  served 
four  years  as  vice  pijfesident  without 
displaying  conspicuous  ability. 

Political  exigencies  thus  brought 
the  former  east  Tennessee  tailor  into 
the  path  of  destiny. 

Lincoln  had  publicly  made  no  sign 
that  might  be  interpretfirt  as  indicat- 
ing his  desire  to  serve  again  as  pres- 
ident. His  friends,  however,  knew 
that  he  wanted  again  to  serve,  in  order 
to  carry  out  to  its  end  the  great  work 
of  saving  the  union.  On  the  subject 
of  the  vice  presidency,  the  president 
had  also  been  silent.  Andrew  John- 
son, whom  Lincoln  had  appointed  mil- 
itary governor  of  Tennessee  in  1862, 
and  whose  political  activity  had  made 
him  well  known  to  the  administration, 
might  have  been  considered  by  Lin- 
cohr  as  an  available  candidate,  but  the 
president  had  not  indicated,  even  to 
his  friends,  that  he  wished  Mr.  John- 
son for  his  colleague  on  the  ticket. 
''To  the   dates  of  Death." 

Certain  features  of     the     Baltimore 


are,  and  as  capable  of  enjoying  regu- 
lated liberty. 

"I  iinow  very  well  that  the  sentiments 
I  am  uttering  will  cause  me  great  odium 
in  the  state  in  which  I  was  born,  which 
1  love.  .  .  .  But  we  have  put  our  faces 
J  toward  the  way  in  which  we  intend  to 
go,  and  we  will  go  in  it  to  the  end." 

That  evening  the  convention  was  or- 
ganized, with  Governor  William  Den- 
nison of  Ohio  as  chairman.  In  a  brief 
and  eloquent  speech  the  chairman 
spoke  of  Lincoln,  "the  wise  and  good 
man,"  as  if  he  had  been  already  nom- 
inated. 

The  platform  presented  to  the  con- ' 

vention  next  day  reflected  the  prob- 
lems of  the  hour  confronting  the 
country.  The  first  resolution  declared 
it  the  highest  duty  of  every  cititen  ta 
maintain  the  integfity  of  the  unioa 
and  to  end  the  war  by  force  of  arms. 
Another  declared  for  an  amendmift, 
to  the  constitution  terminating  Slav-* 
ery.     This  was  long  applauded. 

The  soldiers  and  sailors  were 
thanked  for  their  services,  Lincola 
was  praised  for  his  wisdom,  patriot-* 
ism  and  fidelity,  a  railroad  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast  was  favored;  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt  was  pledged, 
and  the  efforts  of  France  to  establisl^, 
a  monarchy  in  Mexico     were    deprC'* 

"Lincoln— God  Bless  Him!" 

Long  nominating  speeches  had  not 
come   into   fashion,   and   the    nomina^, 
tion  of  Lincoln  was  strikingly  and  flt-^' 
tingly  simple,  it  being  made  by  B.  C.  ^ 
Cook,   chairman    of   the   Illinois   dele;* 
gation,  in  these  words: 

■  "The  state  of  Illinois  again  presents 
to  the  loyal  people  of  this  nation,  fol^  ' 
president  of  the  United  States,  Abrft' 
ham  Lincoln — God  bless  him!" 

The  deleglates  of  every  state  but  one 
convention  stand  out  today  in  bold  re-! cast  their  votes  for  Lincoln.  The  del- 
lief,  historically  interesting  and  sig-|egatcs  from  Missouri,  where  there  had  ; 
niflcant,  among  the  forgotten  details  •  been  a  party  split,  had  been  instructed 
of  the  gathering,  at  which  506  dele- i  to  vote  for  Grant,  and  threw  their 
jg,ate3  were  present.  I  twenty-two  ballots  for   him.     Lincola  , 

/    One  was  the  choice,  when  the  con-  had  484  votes.    On  motion  of  John  tl.  ■ 
'venton  assembled  on  June  7,   at  the '  Hume  of  Missouri  the  vote  was  made 
Front   Street  theater,   of  an   eloquent  j  unanimous, 
old  clergyman  from  a  slave  state,  the       The  choice  of  the  vice  presidential 


hi.s 


notification    to    Lincoln    of 

nomination,  written  on  behalf  of  tha 
Convention  by  George  William  Cqrtis  I* 
notable  for  Its  clearness  of  vision  and 
lt.<i- beauty    of    style. 

The  people  of  the  country,  he  told  Lin- 
coln, had  watched  his  official  coursa 
•  with  unflaKging  attention;  and  amid  tl:» 
bitter  taunts  of  eager  friends  and  the 
fierce  reniinciation  of  enemies,  now  mo«/-- 
ing  too  fast  for  some,  now  too  slowly  tor 
others,  they  have  seen  you  leaning  upon 
the  heart  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
unci  satisfied  to  be  moved  by  its  mighty 
pulsations.  .  .  .  Your  character  and 
career  prove  your  unswerving  fidelity  to 
the  cardinal  principles  of  American  lib- 
erty and  of  the  Amerida,n  constitution."      >. 


Rev.  Dr.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  of 
Kentucky,  as  temporary  chairman 
Another  was  the  impassioned  speec^i, 
unpremeditated  but  welling  up  liko  a 
fountain,  that  flowed  from  the  lips  of 
the  white-haiied  speaker.  It  breathed 
a  militant  spirit  and  a  devotion  to  the! 
union  and  the  constitution.  The 
Speaker  disclaimed  political  ^ias. 

"As  a  union  party  1  will  fol<»w  you  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  and  to  tlie  gates 
of  death,"  he  told  the  convention.  "But 
as  an  abolitionist  party,  as  a  republican 
party,  as  a  whig  parly,  as  a  deniocratic 
party,  as  an  American  party,  I  will  not 
follow   you   one   foot  " 

Of  slavery  he  said:   "I  join  myself  with 
'^ose.  who    aaic.'- i^avay    wilib  ..it  fofey^sLj^. 


candidate  was  not  so  easily  accom-  ' 
plished.  A  resolution  that  Lincoln  and 
Hamlin  be  renominated  by  acclama- 
tion, previously  made  by  Simon  Cam- 
eron of  Pensylvania,  had  been  voted 
down.  The  names  of  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin, Daniel  S.  Dickinson  of  New  York, 
General  Lovell  H.  Rousseau  of  Ken- 
tucky, Andrejv  Johnson,  General  Win- 
field  S.  Hancock,  General  B.  F.  Butler, 
Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana  and  Gov- 
ernor David  Todd  of  Ohio  were  placevl 
in  nomination.  ., 

Johnson  received  200  votes,  Hamlin 
150  and  Dickinson  108.  Before  the  re- 
sult was  announced  Johnson  wa.s 
yjaftiffiaiisly   nomija^ted.  ^ 


•H- 
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STORIES  OF  THETOWN 
and  the  country  'round 


By  ED  N.  THACKEB 


Again     my    friend    "William     N.   ly    assassin,    and    wishing    for   him 
,,    ,    _.:i.u    the   same   fate   that   befel   the   be- 


Berryman  has  provided  me  with 
a  document  that  has  great  his- 
torical interest,  and  so  far  aa  my 
information  was  concerned  gives 
some  hitherto  unknown  facts  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  to  succeed  himself 
as  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  career  of  this  remarkable 
man  seems  to  be  a  never-failing 
'  spring  of  new  surprises.  We  read 
and  read  about  him  and  his  ca- 
reer from  lowliness  to  sainthood, 
and  we  think  wq  are  acquainted 
with  all  the  high  lights  in  his 
meteroric  career.  Volumes  have 
been  written  about  him,  his 
biographers  are  many.  And  yet 
there  are  constantly  appearing 
new  facts  concerning  him  and  his 
career  of  greatness.  The  story  of 
his    life    in    all    its  --^*="»o= 


the  same  fate  that  befel  the  be- 
trayer of  the  ■  Christ. 
X  r  X 
But  getting  to  Lincoln's  second 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  If 
you  were  to  ask  on0  hundred 
people  the  question,  "How  was  the 
convention  named  that  nominated 
Lincoln  for  the  presidency  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1864?"  ninety- 
nine,  if  not  all,  of  the  persons 
interrogated  would  answer,  "Why, 
Republican,  of  course."  And  I 
don't    th(nk    that   would    be   a    re 


.^opdialbr  fraternize  ^  ^"^J^, 

S.  Dickenson.  ^1^^,„^,  ^nd 
ler  and  Thomas  G.  AJvoru, 
ardently  support  for  the  vice  pres- 
Tdency  a  late  slave-holding  South- 
ern Democrat  Mke  Andrew  John- 
son it  is  clear  that  those  party 
names  have  lost  their  significance. 
iHs  idle  to  call  a  convent^n 
which  nominated  Andrew  John- 
sbn  a  Republican  convention  in 
any  purely  party  sense;  or  to  sup- 
pose that  Gen.  Butler,  for  in- 
stance, will  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  a  technical  Democrat. 

And     here    was    a    pretty     good 


joke  on  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  thought 
they  had  gotten  the  cart  before 
the  horse  in  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention by  nominating  Johnson 
for  vice  president  before  a  can- 
didate for  president  had  been 
don't  th(nk^  that  would  be  a  ve- j  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  jeam  of  his 
markable   show   of   Ignorance.   Fori  waititYinrfi  un- 

that,    I   think,    has   been    the   com-    own   nomination  atj^altinioie   un 
mon     understanding.       When     the    tiLafter  he  ^^^  --^he^des^patch 


leaflet  before  me  darried  the  in- 
formation that  it  was  called  the 
Union  convention,  I  wouldn't  be- 
lieve it  '  until  I  had  consulted 
reference    books.       In     the     set    I 


Tne  siory  oi    reference     books.       in     me     se 
completeness    have    never    before    known    to    go 
will  probably   never  be   told-     But    ^^-^     .'A,^»,.i^p„     nom 


will     itivua.vjijf      *iw.^*      .^« ^ 

biographers  and  historians  will 
continue  to  write  about  him  as 
long  as  they  come  and  go.  Such 
is  fame,  and  the  service  rendered 
to  humanity  which  qualifies  a  man 
to    receive    it. 

My    first    knowledge    that    some 

I  men  are  greater  than  others  came 

I  to   me  when   I   was  yet  below   the 

'.common   school  age,   too   young  to 

understand "  all    of    the    means    by 

,  which     they     climb     to     greatness, 

but  old  enough  to  understand  that 

the    great    man     Lincoln    was    an 


wrong,  the  "American  Compre- 
hensive Encyclopedia,"  I  found 
recorded  the  historical  fact  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  jiominated 
for  the  second  term  in  the  pres- 
idential office  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
June  1,  1864,  by  the  Republi- 
icans,    and    that    Andrew    Johnson 


111   alter   iiu   juiu   acciA   '.t,^   ^~-^t 

relating    to    J'ohnson's    nomination 
for    vice    president.       Lincoln,      of 
course,    was    nominated    first    and 
a  number   of   despatches  apprising 
him   of   his   own  .  nomination   were 
sent  to  the  White  House.     But  he  ^ 
was  absent  from   his  offio:.-.l  room  , 
when    they    arrived    and    did    not  | 
see  them   until   after   he   had    lead 
despatches   that   were    in    the    war 
office    where    he    had    called,    and 
which    told    of    the    nomin-Uon    of 
Johnson    for    the    vice    prrdidency. 
Naturally    he    cfcncluded    that    his 
turn     if    it    came    at    all,    was    to 
come    next.      It   was    all    e.xplained 
when    he    returned    to    his    official 
room    4n    the    White    House.        In 


received      the      vice      presidential 

nomination.      And    that's,  the    way 

I   always   thought   it   was. 

But     in     this     bulletin,     headed  ;;"""'    ;';^j;";j  ' acceptance    to    the 

"Lincoln      Lore"      and      which      is  i  his    speecn    or            '                 ^^^^^^ 

buV'oid  eno'ugh  to  understand  that    published    weekly   by    the    Lincoln  n°tmcat^on      ^co^^^^   _^  washing- 

the    great    man     Lincoln    was    an  |  j^  ti^nal     Life     Foundation,     it     is  J"®"^ -;y*\  ,„-_,_     said    ~he    would 

Mol    of    the    people    of    the    North  |  .^p^.tically  stated  that  "the   call  ton    Mr.    Linco  n    said   ^^^.^^^^.^^ 

who     were     courageously     endeav- ,  ,^    ^he    Baltimore    <:°'^^^"^;;^" .  ^^^^  Jor    restrain    the    expression    of  his 

oring    to    hold    together    a    united    ^^3^^^    by    a   committee    appointed  "°J   "JJ^^j^at    the   Union    people, 

nation    under    one    flag    and    wiUi    ,,     Chicago     by     the     JePUb  lean  ^-titude,^^th^t  ^^^^^^^^^^_ 

convention    of     18bU.       airau.'ie  „„„tinnpfi    effort   to    save    and    ad; 

say.   however,   they   dd   not  call   a  continued    effmt    ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Republican      convention,      but      a  vance  m                             ^^     present 

Union  convention.     As  one  editor-  worthy    to    remaan  -                        ^^_ 


freedom  for  both  black  and  white. 
Of  course  I  did  not  know  what 
the  big  war  was  all  ab^out  that 
was  taking  the  lives  of  friends 
and  neighbors.  But  intuitively  I 
knew  that  a»  the  sun  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  solar  system  we  couKl 
not  live  without  it,  and  something 
told  me  that  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Whose  name  the  people  mentioned 
reverently  and  with  prayers  for 
his    leadership,    was   the    center    of 

some  sort  of  a  sre^^^^f^'^^^^l 
had  God  on  its  side.  And  so  quite 
naturally  my  childish  mind  op- 
erated  to  the  effect  that  w'^^/"^ 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  right  and  of  humanity, 
and  a  wonderfully  beau  ful  fjag 
the  defenders  of  the  nation  must 
triumph  in  the  end.  That,  of  course 
was  the  thought,  and  ^1^°  /h^ 
hope  of  my  elders,  who  never 
uttered  a  prayer  that  did  not  in- 
clude the  name  of  Lincoln  in  the 
petftton  for  mighty  favors  from 
above.  I  worshiped  Lincoln  >\  Ih 
a  childish  fervor  that  was  In- 
explainable,  and  mourned  hs 
death    while  dispising  his    coward- 


before  the  war  belonged  to  all 
parties  — Democrats,  Republicans, 
and  Bell-Everett  men— and  who 
are  now  united  in  an  uninfluenced 
and  intelligent  support  of  the 
policy  of  the  administration  in 
inducting  the  war.- -one  editor 

very  frankly  stated  that  h^  did 
not  consider  Mr.  Loncoln  poUt - 
cally  as  a  Republican  "for  he  is 
not  .He  is  simply  a  Union  man 
and  the  strongest  opposition  to 
hta  springs  from  those  who  >vere 
formerly    Republicans.' 

on  June  7  the  Union  conven- 
tion convened  at  Baltimore  and 
nominated  Abraham  ^^-^^^J 
former  Republican,  for  P^^^f^^^; 
and  Andrew  Johnson.  .^J^'^'ll 
Democrat,  for  vice  .f'^-^'^;^^?''  ^J 
one -writer  put  it,  "Anclen.  party 
lines  Ire  broken.  When  those  who 
loSy^m.Mo  -ere   l^epubUcan. 


tionai  uiiiu"  JJUJ..O--  —  -  - 
president  a  visit,  and  it  ^^^  J^'^^ 
addressing  Ihem  that  he  used  the 
political  slogan  that  has  s^nc^  be- 
come famous,  "It  is  best  not  to, 
swap  horsey  while  crossing  a 
stream."  It  may  be  stated  as  li:s- 
torically  true  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Baltimore  convention  on  ti.t- 
first  ballot.  While  the  presi- 
dential election  that  year  was, 
despite  the  existence  of  a  war, 
The  quietest  ever  held,  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  received,  the  greatest  majo.-lty 
that  had  ever  been  .  given  to  a 
presidential  candidate.  Of  /he 
electoral  votes  he  received  212  to 
21  for  McCleUand. 

Referring    again    to    the    Ameri- 
can   Comprehensive    Encyclopedia, 
undei     the     heading.     "Republican 
Party   in   the   United   States,      it  is 
lefiStely  stated  that  "inl864  Mr* 
Lincoln     was     unanimously     noml- , 
nated  by  the  Republicans.       Now.  | 
have    I     always    been     wrong     in  | 
thinking   that   that   Is  a   histonc|»l, 
^fact?     I    wonder.      What   I    would 
Ike   to   see  19  bne   6f   the   paper 
•ballots    ^ed    in    that    1864    elec.^ 
'tion      The  name  of  the  party  over 
tthe    list    of    candidates    -Ould    b«j 
iplenty  'o%vvaoton^^-^£ov   thg 
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Tort  Wayrie,  Ind..,  Nov. _^ — Although  Abrahara  Lincoln  is  the  nost 

fonous  of  all  RepulDl leans,  it  vjas  not  through  the  Republican  party  that  he 
secured  his  reelection  to  the  Presidency  seventy-five  years  ago  Novenber  6.   So 
stated  Dr.  L.  A.  vfarren,  director  of  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Conpany' s 
Lincoln  Muse-un,  in  an  interview  here  today.  Lincoln  -ffas  reelected  on  a  Union 
Party  ticket.  His  1864  nonination  had  cone  fron  the  Union  Party's  June  7  con- 
vention in  Baltinore. 

According  to  Dr.  Warren,  the  Baltinore  convention  was  conposed  of 
nen,  irrespective  of  party,  who  were  loyal  to  the  Union.  As  one  editorial  writer 
put  it,  "Ti7e  laiow  no  other  party  than  the  Union  nen;  than  the  nen,  that  is  to  say, 
T/ho,  before  the  war,  belonged  to  all  the  parties;  Denocrats,  Republica,ns,  and 
Bell-Everett  nen  and  who  are  no-ii  united  in  an  uninfluenced  and  intelligent  support 
of  the  policy  of  the  adninistration  in  conducting  the  war." 

In  conr.ienting  that  Lincoln  should  no  longer  be  considered  a  Republican, 
one  editor  of  the  day  said,  "He  is  sinply  a  Union  nan,  and  the  strongest  opposi- 
tion to  hin  springs  fron  those  who  were  fornerly  Republicans." 

Senator  Poneroy  stated  at  the  tine  that,  "No  party  nov/  exists  which 
ha,s  ever  been  seen  in  a  national  convention." 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  noninee  for  Tice  President  on  the 
Union  party  ticket  was  Andrew  Johjison,  fornerly  a  southern  Denocrat. 

After  Lincoln  had  been  notified  of  his  renonination,  he  addressed 
nenbers  of  the  National  Union  league  and  first  used  a  political  slogan  that  has 
since  becone  fojious.  He  said  in  part:   "I  an  not  insensible  at  all  to  the  per- 
sonal conplinent  there  is  in  this;  jet   I  do  not  allow  nyself  to  believe  that  any 

but  a  snail  portion  of  it  is  to  be  appropriated  as  a  personal  conplinent 

I  an  reninded  in  this  connection  of  a  story  of  an  old  Dutch  famer  who  renarked 

to  a  conpanion  one  day  that  'it  7/as  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  streans.'" 

-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 

Fron:  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Conpany 
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"due  consideration"  to  geographical  disper- 
sion of  government  grants  would  make  a 
mockery  of  any  objective  evaluation,  since  it 
would  always  be  subject  to  unreviewable 
reversal  in  response  to  political  pressure. 

If  anything,  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
ways  of  liberating  the  choice  of  where  to 
go  and  what  to  do,  ways  of  making  the  aca- 
demic and  scientific  marketplace  freer  of 
redtape  and  programed  projects,  legs  de- 
pendent upon  gaining  favor  or  approval  of 
senior  faculty  members,  administrators  and 
granting  agencies  than  it  is  now.  In  short, 
let  the  Government  be  constantly  reminded 
that  it  is  a  national  investment  in  educa- 
tion we  are  talking  about,  not  the  purchase 
of  the  work  product  of  a  particular  genera- 
tion. And  seeing  this,  let  us  be  mindful 
that  the  reason  university  education  and 
research  is  worth  investing  in  is  precisely 
because  it  creates  more  scientists  at  the 
same  time  as  it  probes  into  the  unknown 
in  unpredictable  ways,  following  the  whim 
of  curiosity  and  intellectual  enthusiasm 
rather  than  the  promise  of  conlmercial  pay- 
out. This  is  the  national  asset  value  of 
Americaji  universities,  and  it  is  terribly 
important  that  it  shall  not  be  distorted,  cor- 
rupted, or  destroyed  by  methods  of  support 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  political 
economy  of  geographical  interest  groups 
concerned  with  wage,  price,  and  profit 
support. 

BROADENING     THE    BASE    OP    AMERICAN     SCIENCE 

Having  said  all  this,  however,  I  do  believe 
that  there  are  possibilities  for  broadening 
the  base  of  national  scientific  activity  which 
would  inevitably  result  in  an  ultimately 
greater  dispersion  of  centers  of  excellence. 
I  have  no  well  thought  through  proposal, 
certainly  no  program.  I  have  rather  a  sense 
of  needs  which  are  not  now  being  adequately 
met,  needs  which  miLst  be  met  if  we  are  to 
enlarge  o\a  scientific  potential  and  assiire 
an  adequate  level  of  scientific  activity  a  gen- 
eration from  now. 

First,  the  only  way  to  get  more  centers  of 
excellence  is  to  have  more  excellent  people. 
The  only  way  to  get  more  excellent  people 
is  to  encourage  them  when  their  capacity  is 
first  being  developed,  when  their  career  mo- 
tivation is  first  taking  shape.  That  is  in  the 
high  school.  Equipment,  retraining  pro- 
grams, and  research  leaves  for  high  school 
teachers  of  science  would  enormously  in- 
crease the  chances  of  sparking  the  kind  of 
excitement  in  school  science  which  will  lead 
the  brightest  students  to  stretch  their  capac- 
ities and  whet  their  motivation  for  advanced 
work. 

The  same  line  of  development  is  perhaps 
even  more  crucial  in  the  public  and  private, 
urban,  and  liberal  arts  and  sciences  colleges 
which  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  imi- 
versity  facilities.  Science  can  be  creative  as 
well  as  descriptive  to  the  extent  that  through 
the  research  enthusiasm  of  the  faculty  the 
coUege  student  senses  the  saitisfaction  of  dis- 
covery. The  research  need  not  be  nationally 
significant,  but  it  must  be  a  process  of 
genuine  testing  of  hypotheses  for  the  teacher. 
Research  and  equipment  grants  for  under- 
graduate science  teachers,  even  if  modest, 
might  do  much  to  increase  the  collegiate 
sources  of  futtire  first-rank  researchers. 

Finally,  much  might  be  done  to  assure  the 
young  scientist  taking  on  his  first  academic 
assignment  that  he  will  have  a  chance  to 
pursue  some  independent  work  with  ade- 
quate support  even  if  he  is  not  yet  ready  to 
compete  with  established  scientists  for  sup- 
port. Research  support  grants  to  university 
science  departments  to  establish  modest  re- 
search drawing  accounts,  for  the  needs  of  in- 
structors or  assistant  professors  in  the  first 
3  years  of  their  tenure,  would  do  much  to 
encourage  yovmg  scientists. 

Shattering  and  scattering  the  top  of  the 
pyramid  erf  American  science  would  be  dis- 
astrous.    However,  broadening  the  base  of 


that  pyramid  in  the  high  school,  the  college, 
and  the  beginning  years  of  imlversity  aca- 
demic life  would  obviously  benefit  all  sec- 
tors of  the  scientific  community  and  the 
Nation  whose  futiu:e  depends  upon  scientific 
creativity. 


Attention,  Mr.  President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  6, 1964 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  April 
21,  I  pointed  out  that  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriations carried  only  a  hint  of  what 
top  Pentagon  oflEicials  actually  told  our 
Defense  Subcommittee  regarding  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy. 

Anything  which  might  discredit  their 
own  or  their  superior's  judgment  is  all 
too  often  stricken  from  the  record,  then 
frequently  released  with  variations  to  the 
press. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  in  this  year  of 
crisis  to  permit  this  kind  of  partisanship. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  serving  on  both  the  Defense 
and  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations 
Subcommittees,  I  can  vouch  for  the  va- 
lidity of  the  following  editorial  from  Avi- 
ation Week  and  Space  Technology  of 
June  15,  a  distinguished  magazine  with 
no  political  ax  to  grind : 

THE  Credibilitt  Gap 
■ —-.  (By  Robert  Hotz) 

There  are  disturbing  indications  that  the 
credibility  of  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
Strange  McNamara  and  his  Pentagon  spokes- 
men is  diminishing  rapidly  at  the  very  time 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  needs  it  most  to 
build  public  support  for  this  Nation's  cam- 
paign to  repel  communism  in  southeast  Asia. 

Lack  of  credibility  of  key  Government  offi- 
cials is  always  a  serious  matter  in  a  demo- 
cratic society,  but  the  deepening  crisis  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos,  which  is  certain  to  de- 
mand heavier  sacrifices  in  blood  and  money 
from  the  American  people,  makes  this  prob- 
lem particularly  acute  now.  The  American 
people  have  never  flinched  from  paying  what- 
ever price  was  necessary  to  preserve  liberty 
and  prevent  the  spread  of  t3?ranny  when  they 
understood  clearly  the  issues  at  stake.  But 
there  is  diminishing  public  support  for  the 
southeast  Asian  ventures — at  the  very  time 
that  the  crisis  is  reaching  its  peak — ^because 
of  the  lessening  public  belief- in  the  word  it 
is  getting  from  the  Pentagon's  civilian  lead- 
ers. 

'  This  may  prove  to  be  an  extremely  high 
price  for  President  Johnson  to  pay  for  what- 
ever success  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  official 
mouthpiece,  Arthur  Sylvester,  have  achieved 
in  their  avowed  Intent  to  control  Pentagon 
news  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  This  pol- 
icy backfired  badly  in  the  Cuban  crisis.  The 
sparse  and  misleading  information  dispensed 
from  the  Pentagon  on  Cuba  reduced  public 
credibility  on  official  statements  to  such  a 
low  point  that  the  late  President  Kennedy 
finally  had  to  order  Mr.  McNamara  to  put  on 
that  extraordinary  lantern  slide  show  on  na- 
tional television  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  the  Soviet  missiles  were  really 
being  shipped  out  of  Cuba.  Ironically,  this 
performance  revealed  more  genuine  intelli- 
gence secrets  than  would  have  been  necessary 


if  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Sylvester  had  dis- 
pensed the  facts  as  events  occurred. 

Both  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Sylvester 
came  to  their  Pentagon  duties  with  an  un- 
iisual  belief  in  the  use  of  the  official  lie  as  a 
national  policy  instrument.  Mr.  McNamara 
first  made  this  clear  in  1961  testimony  be- 
fore Congress  on  the  Nike  Zeus  when  he 
said: 

"V^hy  should  we  tell  Russia  that  Zeus  de- 
velopments may  not  be  satisfactory?  What 
we  ought  to  be  saying  is  that  we  have  the 
most  perfect  anti-ICBM  system  that  the 
human  mind  will  ever  devise."  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara probably  doesn't  see  any  similarity 
in  the  tactics  he  proposed  and  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev's insistence  that  the  Soviets  have  per- 
fected an  anti-ICBM  system  that  can  "hit  a 
fly  in  the  sky,"  but  many  Americans  will. 
Mr.  Sylvester  expounded  the  right  to  tell  offi- 
cial lies  in  his  now  infamous  New  York 
Deadline  Club  speech  (AW  Dec.  17,  1962, 
p.  35).  Although  he  then  maintained  that 
this  basic  "right  to  lie"  should  be  used  only 
to  avert  nuclear  war,  he  has  in  fact  adopted 
it  as  a  standard  operational  practice.  His 
credibility  has  sunk  so  low  that  most  Penta- 
gon reporters  really  don't  believe  a  story  until 
it  has  been  officially  denied.  Even  his  sub- 
ordinates are  apologetic  for  the  more  bla- 
tant episodes. 

During  Mr.  McNamara's  first  appearances 
before  Congress,  its  key  leaders  were  im- 
pressed with  his  ability  to  answer  on  the  spot 
any  question  they  asked.  It  was  not  imtil 
several  times  around  the  same  track  that 
they  began  to  develop  misgivings  over  the  ac- 
curacy of  many  of  these  answers  and  began 
to  wonder  if  the  Secretary's  talents  lay  more 
toward  gllbness  than  research.  Among  the 
incidents  that  have  shaken  his  once  strong 
credibility  with  Congress  are: 

His  claim  that  forcing  USAP  and  Navy  to 
Tise  the  same  F-111  (TFX)  design  would  save 
a  billion  dollars.  Later  testimony  showed 
that  this  was  a  rough  calculation  made  by 
an  aid  on  the  back  of  an  envelope  before 
a  contractor  was  even  selected  for  the 
project. 

The  manner  in  which  many  of  his  econ- 
omy claims  for  the  Defense  Department 
budget  have  evaporated  under  congressional 
scrutiny,  and  how  many  of  them  have  simply 
turned  out  to  be  the  difference  between  what 
might  have  been  spent  and  what  was  or- 
dered to  be  spent. 

His  public  insistence  that  the  Lockheed 
TF-12A  (A-11)  was  developed  from  the  start 
as  an  interceptor  for  USAP,  despite  knowl- 
edge by  key  congressmen  that  this  aircraft 
was  sponsored  and  funded  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  as  a  superspy  successor 
to  the  U-2. 

His  repeated  optimistic  reports  on  the  Viet- 
nam war  that  are  regularly  contradicted  by 
events  occurring  on  the  battlefront.  It  is 
ironic  that  his  credibility  has  sunk  so  low 
on  this  score  that  even  when  he  is  right — 
as  in  the  case  of  which  aircraft  tjrpes  are 
proper  for  this  operation — few  believe  him 
any  more. 

As  the  facts  in  all  of  these  areas  eventually 
emerge  and  erode  the  official  position  taken 
by  Messrs.  McNamara  and  Sylvester,  their 
efforts  to  suppress  and  control  the  Pentagon 
information  flow  become  more  violent  and 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Sylvester's  internal  Pentagon 
directive  to  all  military  public  information 
officers  ordering  the  P-111  to  be  portrayed 
publicly  as  a  success  regardless  of  what  the 
facts  may  be  (AW,  Apr.  27,  p.  31)  wouJd  read 
more  appropriately  in  the  Cyrillic  alphabet 
than  in  English.  The  idea  of  proclaiming 
that  an  aircraft  will  meet  all  of  the  military 
service  requirements  before  the  first  proto- 
type has  rolled  out  or  made  its  initial  flight 
is  so  ludicrous  it  belongs  in  a  George  Orwell 
book.  The  latest  attempt  by  Mr.  Sylvester 
to  further  tighten  control  of  military  news 
(AW,  June  8,  p.  20)  has  been  widely  inter- 
preted— and  we  think  correctly  so — as   an- 
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other  indication  of  how  badly  the  tide  is 
running  against  our  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

Now  we  have  the  incredible  spectacle  of 
eight  TJSAP  P-100  fighter-bombers  making 
a  strike  on  foreign  soil — the  first  11.3.  offen- 
sive mUitary  action  since  Korea — and  the 
Government  trying  to  suppress  this  news 
and  keep  it  from  the  American  people. 

Clearly  it  is  time,  not  only  for  a  reappraisal 
of  the  credibility  of  Messrs.  McNamara  and 
Sylvester,  but  also  for  a  realistic  examination 
of  an  ofacial  information  policy  that  is 
widening  the  gap  between  the  Government 
and  its  people  at  a  critical  time  in  the  fate 
of  this  Nation. 
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Lincoln's  Nomination  100  Years  Ago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  8,  1964 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Republican  delegates  from  the 
State  of  Mar^rland  convened  In  Baltimore 
for  their  State  convention.  Just  100 
years  ago  another  group  of  Republicans 
met  in  Baltimore  to  hold  a  national 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing a  Republican  presidential  candidate. 
The  choice  was  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a 
second  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

In  commemoration  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  President  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion the  Republican  Party  of  Maryland 
sponsored  a  centennial  dinner.  The  pro- 
gram carried  an  article  on  "Lincoln's 
Nomination  100  Years  Ago"  written  by 
Charles  L.  Wagandt  II.  For  its  historic 
value  to  all  Americans  I  include  the 
article  here  in  the  Record  and  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Lincoln's  Nomination  100  Years  Ago 
(By  Charles  L.  Wagandt  II) 

Republican  politicians  from  across  the 
Nation  crowded  into  Baltimore's  Front  Street 
Theatre  just  100  years  ago  this  week.  They 
had  come  to  nominate  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
a  second  term  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  was  irony  in  this  choice  of 
Baltimore,  for  Lincoln  had  been  forced  only 
3  years  before  to  travel  secretly  through  our 
then  hostile  and  tumultuous  city.  Now  a 
bloody  war  and  a  new  surge  of  Union  senti- 
ment had  placed  Baltimore  in  friendly  hancls. 
Lincoln  could  be  assured  of  a  warm  welcome 
whenever  he  should  set  foot  in  the  city. 

The  building  selected  to  hold  the  conven- 
tion dated  back  to  1829.  Located  at  Front 
and  Low  Streets,  it  had  survived  a  disastrous 
fire  and  a  destructive  tornado.  The  scene  of 
many  notable  events,  the  theater  delighted 
Baltimoreans  with  concerts  by  Jenny  Lind, 
the  "Swedish  Nightingale,"  and  provided  the 
setting  for  Stephen  A.  Douglas'  nomination 
for  President  by  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  In  1860. 

Pour  years  later  careful  preparations  by  a 
city  council  committee  converted  the  Front 
Street  Theatre  once  again  into  a  convention 
hall.  Scenery  and  stage  apparatus  yielded 
to  more  practical  adornments  as  workers 
floored  over  the  entire  parquette.  Along  with 
part  of  the  stage,  this  provided  space  for 
seats  for  the  delegates. 

The  private  boxes  on  the  stage  were  re- 
served for  distinguished  persons,  Including 
the  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  Governor  of  the 


State.  The  delegates,  their  alternates,  and 
members  of  the  press  got  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  lower  floor,  while  the  dress  circle  was 
allocated  to  ladies  In  the  company  of  gentle- 
men. The  second  and  third  tiers  were  opened 
to  the  public. 

Decorations  emphasized  the  "old  flag," 
one  of  which  measured  53  feet  long  by  35 
feet  wide.  A  reporter  called  it  one  of  the 
Nation's  largest.  But  what  of  the  comforts 
of  those  in  attendance?  Knowing  how  hot 
Baltimore  could  get  in  June,  some  foresighted 
person  arranged  for  the  free  dispensing  of 
ice  water.  An  additional  service  came  from 
the  American  Telegraph  Co.,  which  placed 
three  of  its  instruments  in  the  theater  along 
with  a  corps  of  competent  operators. 

The  convention  generated  a  heavy  flow 
of  visitors  to  Baltimore.  Two  of  our  best 
known  hostelries,  Barnum's  Hotel  and  the 
Eutaw  House,  received  most  of  the  delegates. 
These  men  represented  a  wide  cross  section 
of  political  antecedents.  There  were  War 
Democrats,  Southern  Unionists,  and  old  anti- 
slavery  men.  They  joined  hands  with  Re- 
publicans, who  dropped  their  name  in  the 
interest  of  wartime  solidarity.  The  Balti- 
more assemblage  assumed  the  more  palatable 
title  of  National  Union  Convention. 

At  11  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  7 
the  doors  of  the  Front  Street  Theater  flung 
open.  An  awaiting  throng  rushed  up  the 
stairs  to  the  public  accommodations.  Quick- 
ly the  theater  filled.  As  the  noon  hour 
neared,  a  band  from  Fort  McHeiiry  struck  up 
a  national  air. 

The  convention  came  to  order.  The  Rever- 
end Robert  J.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky, 
temporary  president  of  the  convention,  was 
introduced.  This  bearded,  white-hatred 
Presbyterian  preacher  and  onetime  lawyer 
and  college  president,  spoke  from  a  back- 
ground of  personal  tragedy.  Two  sons  were 
fighting  for  the  Confederacy,  yet  the  grizzled 
old  warrior  said  that  "the  only  imperishible 
cement  of  all  free  Institutions  has  been  the 
blood  of  traitors."  Every  rebel  killed 
will  add  "to  the  life  of  the  Government  and 
the  freedom  of  your  children."  Harsh,  start- 
ling words,  but  the  tall  Kentuckian  pressed 
on.  Like  a  host  of  his  fellow  delegates,  he 
loved  the  Constitution  and  saw  it  as  a  viable 
document,  capable  of  being  altered  to  suit  the 
people.  This  right  to  change  eliminated  the 
need  for  revolution. 

Yet  America  was  in  the  midst  of  revolu- 
tion, fed  in  part  by  a  conscience  long  tor- 
mented by  the  great  issue  of  slavery.  This 
convention  wanted  it  abolished.  Breckin- 
ridge expressed  his  feeling  by  sasring  that  he 
prayed  God  the  day  would  come  when  "every 
man  may  be  as  free  as  you  are." 

That  evening  the  brilliantly  lighted  the- 
ater presented  a  magnificant  spectacle  to 
those  on  the  stage.  Ex-Gov.  William  Den- 
nison,  of  Ohio,  assumed  the  presidency  of 
the  convention  and  addressed  the  audience 
with  the  customary  allusions  to  slavery,  re- 
bellion, and  Lincoln's  forthcoming  nomina- 
tion. More  business  and  a  speech  by  Parson 
Brownlow  of  Tennessee  followed.  Apparently 
this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  everybody, 
because  after  adjournment  a  large  crowd 
hastened  to  Monument  Square  for  additional 
oratory. 

The  next  morning  the  Front  Street  The- 
ater again  filled.  This  was  the  day  of  deci- 
sion for  both  platform  and  presidential  tick- 
et. First,  though,  the  convention  had  to 
decide  which  of  two  delegations  to  admit 
from  Missouri.  One  embodied  radical,  anti- 
Lincoln  sentiment  while  the  other  clung  to 
a  more  conservative,  pro-Lincoln  approach. 
The  verdict  went  to  the  radicals  by  the  over- 
whelming count  of  440  to  4. 

But  this  should  not  be  considered  too  sur- 
prising when  It  is  recognized  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  convention  supported  Lincoln 
with  considerable  reluctance.  Nearly  all  of 
Maryland's  delegation,  though  instructed  to 
vote  for  Lincoln,  were  ready  to  show  their 


opposition  if  they  could  hope  thereby  to  ac- 
complish something.  But  of  course  these 
men  were  too  practical  to  fight  the  inevit- 
able. Lincoln  enjoyed  too  great  popularity 
with  the  people. 

Once  the  Missouri  question  was  resolved, 
several  Southern  States  gained  convention 
seats,  some  with  and  some  without  the  right 
to  vote.  This  business  settled,  the  conven- 
tion adopted  by  acclamation  a  platforrd. 
The  document  called  for  unconditional  sur- 
render and  the  punishment  of  rebels  and 
traitors,  a  statement  indicative  of  postwar 
trials  and  hangings.  This  form  of  vindic- 
tiveness  was  not  in  keeping  with  Lincoln's 
wishes.  Nor  would  the  President  have  at- 
tacked his  Cabinet  officer,  Montgomery  Blair, 
a  Marylander  and  conservative  emancipa- 
tionist. The  platform  writers,  however, 
thrust  their  barbs  at  Blair,  a  renowned 
baiter  of  radicals. 

The  platform  was  less  personal  in  calling 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
slavery.  "Justice  and  the  national  safety" 
demanded  this  action.  Other  issues  also  at- 
tracted attention,  such  as  the  swift  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  to  the  west  coast. 

The  platform  approved,  the  convention 
turned  to  nominating  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  Though  the  result  was  as- 
sured, pandemonium  broke  looee.  Franti- 
cally did  one  delegate  after  another  seek  the 
privilege  of  offering  Lincoln's  name.  Rival 
motions  snarled  the  convention  into  a  parlia- 
mentary tangle.  At  last  the  nomination  was 
properly  made  and  seconded,  whereupon  one 
delegate,  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of 
making  the  nomination  himself,  leaped  on  a 
settee  and  began  speaking.  Catcalls  rang 
through  the  hall,  but  the  eiu:aged  speaker 
continued  to  talk  tn  the  midst  of  such  a 
hubbub  that  he  could  not  be  heard. 

Then  came  the  rollcall,  which  went 
smoothly  and  unanimously  imtil  the  Missouri 
radicals  cast  their  votes  for  Gen.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant.  Disapproving  growls  rumbled 
through  the  theater.  The  delegates  appar- 
ently were  content  to  show  some  of  their  dis- 
pleasure with  the  President  through  the  plat- 
form and  admission  of  the  Missoiwi  radicals 
but  thought  it  foolish  to  go  further. 

The  vote  continued.  Before  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  final  tally  of  484-22  could 
be  made,  a  Missouri  delegate  moved  that  Lin- 
coln's nomination  be  made  unanimous.  It 
wa«  agreed  amidst  a  wild  flurry  of  applause. 
Pent-up  enthusiasm,  burst  its  bonds.  As  one 
observer  noted,  "Men  hurrahed,  embraced 
one  another,  threw  up  their  hats,  danced  in 
the  aisles  or  on  the  platform,  jumped  on  the 
benches,  waved  flags,  yelled,  and-  committed 
every  possible  extravagance.  •  *  *"  And  when 
the  big  brass  band  burst  out  with  "Hail,  Co- 
lumbia" the  racket  was  so  intolerable  that 
this  eyewitness  raised  his  eyes  to  the  roof  to 
see  if  it  were  being  lifted  by  the  sound.  Once 
quiet  was  restored,  the  band  struck  a  lively 
rendition  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  sparking  an- 
other outbTorst  of  enthusiasm. 

Eventually  the  convention  got  back  to 
work,  giving  its  consideration  to  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Three  candidates  drew  substan- 
tial strength  on  the  first  rollcall.  Before  it 
was  over,  a  new  bandwagon  began  moving. 
Several  States  switched  their  support  to 
Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  giving  him 
the  prize.  A  few  more  items  of  business, 
and  the  convention  adjourned. 

That  evening  crowds  thronged  Monument 
Square.  Baltimoreans  got  their  chance  to 
cheer  the  ticket  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson. 
Numerous  speakers  addressed  the  rally  until 
late  in  the  evening.  The  fortitude  of  our 
ancestors  was  astonishing,  but  then  of 
course  no  radio,  television,  or  movies  com- 
peted for  attention. 

The  next  day  a  committee  from  the  Na- 
tional Union  Convention  officially  Informed 
Lincoln  of  his  nomination.  The  work  of  the 
Baltimore  convention  was  finished. 


/^ 


